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Labor’s Hopes Will Be Justified at 
Cincinnati 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
ONSIDERATIONS of the greatest importance confront the conven- 
C tion of the American Federation of Labor which opens on June 12 
in Cincinnati. These considerations will be brought into the freest 
forum in the world where they will be deliberated upon by delegates repre- 
senting the American labor movement; and where they will be settled in 
accordance with the freely expressed will of that movement. 

Aside from the government of the United States, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the world’s greatest example of representative democracy. 
In its most important aspect the labor movement rises to first place; it 
more nearly gives expression to the will and the understanding of the rank 
and file than is to be found in any other place. 

The convention this year. will have before it problems affecting human 
life in all of its interests and activities. There is no problem of human welfare 
that does not interest the labor movement. Legislation, diplomacy, industry, 
commerce, education, the sciences and the arts, the professions—all of these 
branches of human endeavor find the workers deeply interested. Nothing 
that helps to shape human destiny can be without interest for labor. That 
is why the conventions of the American Federation of Labor thrill to the 
ebb and flow of life and vibrate with its pulsations. That is why, even in 
the crudities of impromptu debate the great impulses of our complex modern 
life are ever manifest. 

The report of the executive council will place before the convention 
an account of the work of the year, together with important recommendations 
for the future. Important special committees have reported to the council 
and these reports are to be found in the report to the convention. Of particular 


importance is the inquiry into the question of wage fixing. The 1921 con- 
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vention provided for this inquiry and the work has been prosecuted through- 
out the year. What has been found will be of great importance to our move- 
ment, not only for the present, but for the future. 

Such subjects as government by injunction, the so-called “open shop”’ 
movement, the great unemployment tragedy, the work of Congress, the 
limitation of armament conference and the cessations of work in mines, 
mills and factories, will be reported upon and in connection with some of 
these subjects there will be important recommendations. 

Conduct of certain organizations of employers in breaking agreements 
with workers will be dwelt upon at length and the probable effect of such 
dishonorable tactics discussed. 

Most important of all things is the great solidarity and strength of the 
labor movement, in the face of the most bitter opposition. The reactionary 
employers and the great reactionary financial interests have sought most 
diligently and with all of the treachery and resourcefulness which they could 
command, in industry and in politics, to beat down the labor movement 
The determined, united resistance of labor to that whole movement of 
reaction and destruction constitutes the greatest single fact, the most im- 
portant single consideration in the labor record of the year just closed. 

With that solidarity and determination everything is possible; without 
it everything would have been lost. 

Labor has not voluntarily surrendered anything; it has by force been 
compelled to give up but little, and that which it has been forced to give up 
it will regain, because human progress must continue and all retrogression 
is but temporary. 

In convention labor will recount the important facts of the past and 
lcok upon them as guide posts to the future. It will gain inspiration and 
renewed vigor and will take fresh courage into the struggles yet to come. 
It will improve its sense of perspective and refresh its vision of the unity 
of labor’s purpose and interests. 

The convention will speak with the voice of humanity, speaking for the 
masses of our people, proclaiming its rejection of all things which make for 
unhappiness, degradation and exploitation, interposing its plea for that 
which broadens the humanchorizon in all things, material, moral and spiritual. 

Those who hold human life above all things in importance will look to 


Cincinnati in June. 





The record of the Chicago divisions of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes of America is an excellent illustration 
of the benefits of organization, both immediate and indirect. 

When the organization was formed sixteen years ago the men received 16 
cents an hour. Now they receive a maximum of 80 cents an hour. Working 
hours have. been reduced from fourteen and fifteen to eight. 

During 1920 the international and local divisions paid $134,559.20 in 
funeral and disability benefits, collected from members for sick benefits and 
funeral expenses. 

The brotherhood principle is undoubtedly one of the great forces of 
cohesion which has helped to obtain for the street railway employes a fair 
share of the returns from their services. 























America’s Prosperity and the Rehabilitation 
of Europe—Labor’s Point of View 


An Address by Chester M. Wright, at the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, May 12, 1922 


rehabilitation of Europe is to my mind of less importance than the 

finding of those barriers which prevent full and free play of interna- 
tional helpfulness. We need waste no time in saying that American prosperity 
is to some extent dependent upon European rehabilitation. It is equally true 
that European rehabilitation is to a considerable extent dependent upon the 
relations, economic and political, between Europe and the United States. 

There may have been a time when it was possible to consider materia 
prosperity without regard to other considerations, but that time has passed 
and there can be no adequate discussion today of material prosperity without 
discussion of political relations. America will not be inclined to reach for material 
wealth if by so doing she lose or imperil her political liberties. America will fcl- 
low the gospel which teaches that it is of no avail to gain the riches of the world 
if by so doing America must lose the soul of her being. 

The obstacle that stands in the way of full international economic co- 
operation is a political obstacle. We may possibly find riches if we care to 
overlook that obstacle; at least the international bankers may find riches, the 
concession hunters may find riches. But if we overlook that obstacle we must 
forget the principles upon which America is founded, we must sell our national 
soul. American labor is opposed to that course. 

American labor has both an altruistic and an egoistic interest in European 
rehabilitation. We may expect our imports and our exports to increase as 
Europe proceeds to recover her normal industrial poise and her normal politi- 
cal existence. 

Perhaps I should not say “normal” in relation to Europe’s political exist- 
ence, because ‘“‘normal”’ in Europe has meant militarism, despotism to a large 
degree, great armies, great navies, and eternal suspicion, jealousy and intrigue. 
Those “normal” things must be got rid of. 

American labor has shown its interest clearly in international affairs. 
The public is aware of American labor’s support of the{League of Nations and 
its part in forging that great international utility. American labor advocated 
an international economic conference and Labor sponsored the first widely 
noticed demand for such a conference, long before}the cross-breed Genoa 
conference was summoned. American labor has participated in many inter- 
national conferences and it stands ready to participate in any constructive 
international effort that does not involve treachery to democracy and that 
does not do violence to fundamental American concepts. American labor has 


proven its interest in international affairs and its solidarity with European 
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tr WHAT precise degree American prosperity is dependent upon the 
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labor. It has proven with equal emphasis its opposition to visionary schemes 
and revolutionary movements. 

The great obstacle in the road today has its roots in Russia. It is a hard 
fact. Some very earnest persons, some very unbalanced persons, some very 
greedy persons and some very shrewd and treacherous persons would like 
us to think to the contrary, but the majority of Americans see the Russian 
problem substantially as it is, placing no halo on the hideous thing. There is 
the great obstacle. There is the keystone. True enough, Germany desires 
to pay as little as possible in reparations, but while in any case it is possible 
Germaty may refrain from an effort to upset the peace of Europe in response 
to a natural desire to get out from under the load bequeathed to her by the 
sins of her old masters, in no case would she attempt such a course were it not 
for Russia. Hungary, Poland and other small countries of eastern Europe 
would be less inclined to forsake the ways of peace were it not for Russia, be- 
cause their economic needs are so acute that they are extremely anxious to fit 
their policies to a general policy of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

The serious obstacle is Russia. American labor foresaw about what Genoa 
would come to—and spoke its mind plainly. It is not in boastfulness that 
American labor says that it understands better than others what is the truth 
about Russia and what is wrong in Russia. In the nature of things labor must 
understand. 

American labor declared‘its position on Russiain 1920, reaffirmed itin 1921 
and today stands by the declaration as originally made. It may be interest- 
ing to quote here a portion of the declaration made in 1920, when it was set 
forth: 


That the American Federation of Labor is not justified in taking any action which 
could be construed as an assistance to or approval of, the Soviet government of Russia 
as long as that government is based upon authority which has not been vested in it by 
a popular representative national assemblage of the Russian people; or so long as it 
endeavors to create revolutions in the well-established, civilized nations of the world; 
or so long as it advocates and applies the militarization of labor and prevents the organiz- 
ing and functioning of trade unions and the maintenance of a free press and free public 
assemblage. 


The purpose of American labor is two-fold: First to protect American 
institutions; second to protect the Russian people. 

“Destroy the American Federation of Labor,” is the definite word that 
has gone out of Moscow to the bolshevist propaganda machine in America. 
“Then destroy the American government.” 

As to the Russian people, for whom American labor has amply demon- 
strated its deep friendship, their own danger is two-fold: First that the 
despotism may be strengthened and the enslavement of the Russian people, 
including Russian labor, be prolonged; second, that the despotism, thus 
strengthened, may barter for a pittance Russia’s vast natural recources, mak- 
ing of Russia a great economic vassal, in pawn to foreign capitalists, carved 
into spheres of influence apportioned among foreign nations—a nation shorn 
of its wealth, bereft of its heritage, its people doomed to perpetual economic 
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enslavement in addition to a hateful political enslavement which mocks at 
freedom and sneers at democracy. 

What we are witnessing at Genoa today is a proposal that Russia’s great 
natural wealth be exchanged for political recognition. Bear in mind the 
significance of political recognition; it validates what the despotism does, it 
legalizes the proposed barter and it gives foreign sanction to the domestic 
despotism as well. 

We find many grave faults in our government, but we are happy to stand 
on this question in harmony with the policy laid down under the administra- 
tions of former President Wilson and of President Harding. The former laid 
down the great essential principles of human liberty, and under the latter 
Secretary Hughes has laid down the great principles of international conduct 
upon which Americans insist. 

American labor and the American government find themselves the pro- 
tagonists of great world concepts which are exactly contrary to the course 
being pursued at Genoa. As a matter of fact the policy which is coming to a 
head at Genoa is in every essential the policy which the European world 
has followed in dealing with China and with Turkey and which it began 
to abandon in the Washington conference where it was set up as a cardinal 
principle that henceforth China’s economic independence must not be im- 
paired. Secretary Hughes clearly stated that America at least holds to an 
identical principle in the case of Russia: 

“The resources of the Russian people should be free from exploitation and 
that fair and equal economic opportunity should be secured in their interest, 
as well as in the interest of all the powers.” 

One of the’ New York newspapers, supporting the idea of recognition of 
the bolshevist government, is of the opinion that ‘““The Russian problem is 
how to capitalize this future wealth of Russia in such a way as to finance 
a movement of trade from the overstocked’ west to the needy people of 
Russia.” 

I presume that statement represents a considerable amount of opinion, 
particularly among those interested primarily in what is called international 
finance. But it is not frank. The aim at Genoa is only incidentally to reach 
the needy people of Russia and America is doing more of that in the only way 
in which it can be done than all the rest of the world. What Genoa points to 
is a partnership between the soviets and foreign capital for the mutual gain 
of both. American labor can not feel that American industry, despite our great 
and acute industrial ills, will care to join in any such escapade. We have no 
right to look to the natural wealth of Russia as a reservoir out of which to re- 
build any of our own industrial fortunes, nor has Europe a better right. 
No present international agreement for the entry of foreign capital into Rus- 
sia can fail to work to the continued enslavement of the Russian people, or 
for the political debasing of every nation that enters into such an agreement. 
When the Russian people have found their voice and can of their expressed 
will validate titles and policies it will be possible for the world to assist Russia 
without despoiling her and debasing itself. 

Russia will gain no foreign credit by becoming the economic vassal of 
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foreign states. Nor shall America gain prosperity. Russia’s potential credit 
is all that could be desired. To validate that credit she must set up political 
assets to match her economic assets and the world has a right to insist upon 
the establishment of those political assets because freedom is the essence of 
all of them. 

The new military autocracy must go, the bureaucratic caste must go, the 
tremendously powerful red army must go, there must be a restoration of 
freedom of press, of speech and of assemblage, there must be a government 
based upon consent and not upon repression, there must be justice and repre- 
sentation for all essential economic groups in Russian life. Then it will be 
possible to bring into full play the forces which will make for acceleration of 
American industrial life and for the full recovery of Russian industrial life. 
If, of their free will, the Russian people determine to maintain a form of gov- 
ernment different from ours, they have that right and if they refuse to relieve 
themselves from their present bondage, they have that right; but we have 
the right to refuse relationship with whomsoever we will. 

America is vitally concerned with how these things shall be adjusted. 
It is not because Americans will it that Russia, her internal affairs and her 
external relations, assume so large a place in their discussions and their 
fortunes. It is because Russia is so large a part of the world, because economi- 
cally and politically she impinges upon the rest of the world and the rest of 
the world can not move out of the way to avoid the shock. 

I deem it essential, however, to make clear the belief of American labor 
in the proposition that important though Russia is, America, more than any 
other nation, can be industrially prosperous in spite of the Russian fester that 
thrusts itself into every European consideration. We as a nation need not be 
in any large sense dependent for our industrial prosperity and well-being upon 
Europe, though of course it is impossible to escape from some of the effect of 
turbulence. 

And there is this further proposition: American labor is not willing 
to determine every issue solely upon grounds of immediate and material con- 
sideration. It is unwilling to overlook the principle involved, even though 
that course may entail hardship. Labor is unwilling to urge a course iu 
international relations that would do violence to principles which it deems 
essential to liberty the world over, even though such a course might result 
in immediate economic advantage. Better the longer road if that is the right 
road. 

There is a tendency too frequently to overlook essential facts which 
I have tried to present, but which must be inadequately preseuted at best in 
any such limited period as I have at my disposal. The bolshevik regime has 
made free labor an impossibility in Russia. It has destroyed the trade unions. 
It has destroyed the cooperatives. It has destroyed political parties opposed 
to the bolshevik regime. There are in existence organizations called unions 
and cooperatives, but those organizations are mere painted substitutes for the 
originals, made to set before the world as window dressing and made to serve 
as bolshevik agencies for the carrying out of orders. Free speech has disap- 
peared. There is no free press and there is no freedom of assemblage. The 
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massacre of the labor movement of Georgia is a classic example of bolshevik 
policy in subjugated states, a bolshevik pledge of tyranny wherever bolshevik 
power is established. The bolshevik threat against the American labor 
movement is direct and oft-expressed. The American Federation of Labor 
stands intact today because American workers are too truly believers in democ- 
racy to wander in answer to the call of communism. 

If our economic well-being were dependent upon a compromise with the 
hideousness of bolshevism, then better that we suffer for a time. I do not 
know how well it is generally understood that you can not compromise with 
bolshevism; that you can only stand fast in opposition or surrender com- 
pletely. It must be borne in mind that bolshevism repudiates the entire 
code of ethics and morality of the democratic world. It recognizes no bond of 
faith in dealing with the world. It has always been a question, even in socialist 
organizations, whether the revolutionary movement was in any way bound to 
recognize what it called “capitalist ethics;” in other words whether any 
revolutionary element was bound to keep a pledge to society or to obey 
the laws of society. The more revolutionary the organization the more we 
have found the doctrine that “‘the only crime is in getting caught” and ‘‘the 
end justifies the means.”’ Bolshevism recognizes no pledge to the outside world, 
except as something which may afford temporary advantage and as something 
to be broken when to break it means advantage. The honor that we know, 
the ethics that we know, the morality that we know—these things mean to 
bolshevism only tools with which to undo the democratic world. We who ob- 
serve the democratic code are the objects of cynical scorn on the part of the 
bolshevists who would undermine us while we stood bound to our agreement 
by the honor of a pledge made by us to be kept and by them to be broken. 

That is why compromise is impossible, that is why democracy’s economic 
and political safety lies in a strict adherence to our own principles and unyield- 
ing opposition to the fantasy of bolshevism. 

But we are not helpless without Europe, though we yearn for normal 
relations with the world for many reasons, not the least of which are sincerely 
altruistic. 

Labor believes that our economic misery has been caused more by abuses 
at home than by complications abroad. We should have learned the lessons 
of cooperation in the war, and some did. But many powerful employers now 
tell us that there can be cooperation only between the employers and lone 
John Smith, the individual workman, standing by himself in a pitiful burlesque 
of bargaining with a million-dollar corporation. The organizations of the 
workers must go. They give strength, opportunity and something like 
equality of bargaining power to John Smith. So, behold, the misnamed open- 
shop movement, the American plan, libelling everything truly American, the 
whole anti-union movement to beat down wages, lengthen the workday and 
destroy working conditions secured after years of struggle. Behold also the waste, 
the mismanagement, the duplication, the literal looting of the channels of dis- 
tribution, adding to the hardships of the workers, the farmers and that great 
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portion of the population in the category of clerical workers and low paid 
professional workers. 

We know that every dollar cut from wages and every doilar added to 
profit reduces the purchasing power of our people and results immediately in 
piling up surplus and this surplus shortly has its effect in shutting down 
mills and factories and destroying purchasing power. 

I could have brought to you figures upon figures, but it seems to me a 
waste of time to seek to bulwark the obvious with figures which after all mean 
little in dealing with general principles. 

We are dealing with major principles in our domestic, economic and 
industrial life—and in our political life, as well. 

You may be sure the organizations of labor will continue to live and to 
grow, to plan constructively and to fight reaction and injustice. Without them 
heaven help our country. With them in the hands of the emmissaries of Lenine, 
breathe a prayer for the future. If these go, after them, not the flood, but the 
torch! 

They hold within them much of the secret of restored industrial activity, 
They hold men who want to work. They hold men who will work and who, at 
work, will buy. Fair recognition of the aspirations of Labor, fair dealing with 
Labor, fair wages and conditions for Labor, less of greed, less of the demand 
for 12 per cent, less of the rule or ruin policy among powerful employers and 
organizations of employers and we will be a happier people, a busier people, a 
people less driven to desperation by the desperation of Europe and more able 
to help Europe as Europe shall make that help possible. 

But we can not have that measure of domestic tranquillity and prosperity 
which is our due if those who hold industrial and financial power do not cure 
themselves of the million-dollar appetite, the millions habit. Four great na- 
tional organizations of employers have broken contracts with wage earners 
in the past year they have made scraps of paper out of their solemn pledges. 
How can we escape the effects of such breaches of faith? Powerful financial 
organizations throughout the country have practiced almost unbelievable ex- 
tortion in the building industry, extortion begetting extortion. Equally power- 
ful organizations have beaten a path to the public treasury in Washington, 
where through the proposed ship subsidy, through the proposed tariff, through 
the railroad guarantee and the shop leasing and repair contract system, and 
through other equally amazing projects, they have taken and hope to take 
millions upon millions. We live in a time of extravagant dreams, which lead 
to practices of debauchery which can not fail to refiect themselves in our gen- 
eral industrial life, to the detriment of the great body of frugal, toiling, 
honest and honorable people of our country. 

So, what the American labor movement holds is that internationally we 
are fated more to give than to receive and that we stand ready to give where 
we can give as freemen to freemen, with honesty on both sides. We hope for 
an end to militarism, though that hope is.dimmed by the red army and by the 
alliance between Germany and the bolshevist powers that rule the red army, 
We believe that an essential to proper international economic rehabilitation 
is an international economic conference and there is little to be hoped for from 
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any conference that is not primarily economic, such as the Genoa conference. 

Labor makes bold to say that to achieve real success such a conference 
must be held in America in accordance with an agenda made in America. 
This is not because we distrust others or feel a national superiority, but be- 
cause happily we are free from influences which surround European statesmen 
and enmesh European business. It will be well if in such an international 
economic conference political leaders may take a rank second to those who 
have their hands primarily on economic problems, the essential forces in 
industrial life. 

We still have hope for the League of Nations. We see in every day’s 
developments the great justification for the idea proffered by America in 
Paris and then struck down in America. Labor looks always with hope 
toward every effort, but hope and faith are not alike and labor has little faith 
in saving the world through occasional conferences of statesmen. If there can 
be held in America an economic conference that will give play to the economic 
forces of the world, that will bring them together, in open daylight, charged to 
work constructively, we may have something more than hope; we may have 
something of faith and the possibility is so great that Labor urges, as it has 
urged from the first, that America summon such a conference, acting boldly as 
she did where limitation of armament was concerned. 

Where our own national industrial prosperity is concerned we are con- 
strained to look more closely to our own adjustments than to what may hap- 
pen in international relationships. We see a nation beset with abuses, waste, 
strife and selfish ambition. If it is possible to apply remedies at home it will 
not be necessary to look to Europe for domestic prosperity. We may then lav- 
ish kindness and helpfulness upon Europe in some measure of repayment 
for the awful years through which Europe stemmed the tide of militarist de- 
struction. 

If we can stop idleness—not with unemployment conferences that arrive 
nowhere—but with essential readjustments in industry ; if we can take some of 
the greed out of employers; if we can stop the wrongly called “normal” 
idleness of which much more than four-fifths is due to causes other than 
strikes; if we can as a nation live the thought that workers are human beings, 
with human aspirations; if we can establish it as a national principle to be 
practiced that employers are to confer with workers, each side through repre~ 
sentatives freely chosen; if we can keep predatory interests from disregarding 
every proper function and attribute of citizenship ; if we can find a way to bring 
some fuller measure of justice to the farmer; if we can uproot from our life 
the idea that production is for profit alone and live up to the modern concept 
that production is primarily for use and for the progress of the human family 
and that no single section of the human family has a monopoly of the right 
to’progress and to a constantly broadening horizon of service and happiness, 
than we shall be able as a people and a nation to beget in ample degree our own 
prosperity. 

So long as we treat this as a bankers’ world we are doomed to trouble and 
misery. When we see it as a people’s world, we shall find ourselves and we 
shall wonder how it was that we ever had among us five millions who wanted 
to work, but who could find no work. 











The “American Plan” in Canada 


By Joun A. FLETtT 


N ACCOUNT of the ‘American Plan” and how it operates in Canada 
may be of interest to the friends in our labor movement in the United 
States as well as in Canada, for be it known that as the United States 

is very generally spoken of as America, the name “American Plan” has no 
particular significance in Canada and the employing interests, whether they 
belong to organizations of an international character or not, have by common 
consent dropped that name and have substituted the title “Optional Plan” 
for the Dominion, but their policies and methods of dealing with their em- 
ployes are the same. 

Early in the year 1921, the Beaver Board Company with factories at 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and Thorold, Ont., and having its head office in Buffalo, 
N. Y., decided that a reduction of wages of a drastic character should go into 
effect at once, because the efficiency expert of the company had decided to 
demonstrate what he could do if his advice was followed. Accordingly notices 
were placed in the pay envelopes of the employes of both of their factories. 
So eager was the company to try conclusions with the organized workers in 
their plants and to put in operation the open shop and so-called American 
Plan that the management did not wait to be officially notified of the action 
taken by their men at their union meeting, but shut down their plants 
anticipating that they would go out on strike. 

The next step was to get two magistrates to make a requisition upon the 
Attorney General of the Province, setting forth that the peace of the com- 
munity was endangered and that a tumult might arise. Attorney General 
Rainey, in compliance with their request had the Federal Mounted Police 
and the Provincial Police sent to Thorold, while the company brought in 
gunmen from the United States, employed by the Washington Detective 
Agency of New York State. These desperadoes paraded the highways in the 
vicinity of the plants, with rifles and revolvers in controvention of the law. 
The homes of the workers were searched for arms and liquor but none was 
found except a souvenir revolver of the great war found in the possession of 
a returned soldier. This man was hailed before one of the magistrates in 
order to make a horrible example of him to the strikers. The man who had 
fought for his country was fined $75.00. When the representatives of organ- 
ized labor appeared for protection as citizens of Canada against the invasion 
of the foreign gunmen brought in by the company their pleadings fell on the 
deaf ears of the Attorney General who holds a cabinet minister’s position in 
the Farmer-Labor Coalition Government of Ontario. The labor group in 
the legislature, that has two ministers in the government, was also appealed 
to, but notwithstanding that the house was in session not one of the group 
came to the defense of the strikers for fear of ““embarrassing’’ the government. 
Here is a fine exhibition of the Independent Labor Party in action. The 
gunmen continued their activities. Seven officers of the union were arrested 
on trumped up charges. Instead of taking them to the lock-up, some three 


hundred yards away, they were taken to the}Beaver Board Company’s office 
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where the manager could gloat upon their humiliation and later to be fined 
by one of the magistrates for disorderly conduct. 

Strike breakers were brought in from Michigan, the company supplying 
the necessary $250.00 upon their entering the country, while an international 
officer of the Paper Makers’ Union and a British subject was given a stated 
time to leave the country. The efficiency manager, a foreigner, was active in 
trying to have the union officer deported. This is how the American Plan 
works in Canada and this is how a distinct labor political party works out, in 
coalition with the farmers, when they are in control of the legislature. 


Red Radicalism in South Africa 


HE knowledge which American trade unionists have had of the dis- 
T turbances in South Africa has been limited for the most part to news- 

paper reports which have been fragmentary and without perspective. It 
is possible now to learn through an official statement of the South African 
Federation of Labor the full story of what has been taking place in that most 
important district. 

The account of the Transvaal general strikes is of particular interest 
to American workers at this time when such strenuous efforts are being made 
by the propagandists of extremist doctrines similar to those which played 
such a disastrous part in the affairs of South African workers. 

The following is the authorized and official trade union statement of 
“The Red Revolution on the Rand,” issued by the South African Federation 
of Labor: 


THE RED REVOLUTION ON THE RAND—AUTHORIZED TRADE UNION VER- 
SION 
(Issued by the South African Federation) 


The Witwatersrand district of the Transvaal—termed for short, the “Rand’’—is 
an area stretching east and west for a distance of about sixty miles and embracing a 
length of gold reef richer than any other the world has known, out of which half the present 
gold output of the world is obtained. The City of Johannesburg occupies a central posi- 
tion with a number of “‘Reef’’ towns to the east and west, the former including Germiston, 
Boksburg, Benoni, and Springs, and the latter including Maraisburg, Roodepoort, 
Krugersdorp, and Randfontein. The whole of this area has been developed since the 
discovery of the Rand goldfields in 1883, the far eastern portion being of quite recent 
development. Raids, wars, riots, strikes, and rebellions have followed each other in rapid 
succession. A peregrinating and volatile population, victims of political excess, find it 
hard to settle down for any length of time to anything. 

The general strikes of 1913 and 1914 led to a better all-around understanding. First, 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, and then other large employers and the government 
cultivated friendly relations with the South African Industrial Federation. Under the 
leadership of Archie Crawford, the general secretary of the Federation, power and prestige 
were built up. With the growth of the movement an extremist element appeared which 
was more or less connected with the Communist Party and the so-called “Red Trade 
Union International.’”’ The war, which started a sudden exodus for the various fronts 
of the British element, brought from the country to the towns a Dutch element quite 
new to the industrial conditions. The Dutch workers as a whole have nothing in common 
with the extremists, but they were too unsophisticated to judge whose counsel was the 
wisest, and so they became the victims of elements, both political and industrial, which 
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soon led them astray. Through the Federation they enjoyed wages and conditions superior 
to anything they had ever been accustomed to, but the anti-Smuts political parties gave 
them no rest. The Nationalist Party preached Republicanism and hatred of the flag of 
Empire, the Labor Party preached hatred of the Chamber of Mines and nationalization 
of mines, and the Communist Party revolution and Sovietism. The political propagandists 
had a common hate in General Smuts and the extreme industrial elements united in de- 
nouncing the Federation secretary. These were the principal factors operating at the 
period preceding the recent Rand strikes. 

The first strike started on January 1 on the coal mines in the Transvaal area. Due 
to the rapid rise of the coal industry and the prosperity of the trade, the workers enjoyed 
a wage of £9 per week, this being 12s a week more than the rate on the gold mines. In 
addition, the latter had suffered reductions in June, 1921. Towards the end of 1921, asa 
result of the end of the British coal strike, the Transvaal coal trade slumped and a wages 
cut of 5s per day was insisted upon. The men on strike were prepared to go back to work 
and abide by the decision of an Arbitration Board, and on account of the refusal of the 
coalowners to agree to this, public opinion was inclined to support the strikers. It was at 
this point that the anti-Federation and extremist elements saw their chance. That they 
took the fullest advantage, what follows will prove. 

For years the extremists could make no impression on the Federation. For this 
failure they blamed the secretary. A campaign of vituperation and lies was energetically 
maintained. Efforts were constantly made to cause disaffection in the ranks of the affili- 
ated unions, and, although these met with little success among the rank and file, the same 
could not be said of several of the union executives, such as the engineers, the boiler- 
makers, the ironmoulders, the Building Workers’ Industrial Union, and the reduction 
workers. Under the circumstances separate forms of federation could not be created, but 
a policy of withholding affiliation fees was resorted to. The absence of the Federation secre- 
tary at the International Labor Conference at Geneva was considered a favorable time for 
action by the extremists. 

Notice ineptly given on the Ist of January that a certain status quo agreement would 
be cancelled as from the Ist February was seized upon to pick a quarrel with the gold 
mines. Refusal of the big PowerSupply Company (the V. F. P.) tofurther discuss demands 
for “increased” wages, and a complaint that the engineering shops had not given adequate 
notice of a reduction, were reasons—if slender ones—for involving these important con- 
cerns as well. A ballot was hastily arranged, the ballot paper containing a recommenda- 
tion to vote for a strike. The workers, as indicating their confidence in the “Federation,” 
and in the belief that their vote would be used as heretofore to back up the negotiations, 
voted ten to one for a strike. To the surprise and consternation of everyone, the ‘“‘Aug- 
mented” executive (augmented from non-affiliated organizations) started to put the strike 
into operation. A pressing appeal from the Prime Minister for a short delay to enable 
him to intervene was turned down, and despite the fact that the Chamber of Mines ex- 
tended the period of notice to cancel the status quo agreement to February 10 to enable 
the matter to be negotiated the Augmented Executive rushed matters and declared the 
strike as from the morning of January 10, just twenty-four hours before the return to head- 
quarters of the Federation secretary. 

The management of the strike was a series of blunders. On the fifth day it was 
ordered that all essential services were to be withdrawn. This policy failed on account of 
the announcement at the same time of the opening of negotiations. The Federation 
secretary was actually chosen as one of the negotiators, but this was vetoed by the few who 
were running the strike. The strike leaders insisted on a certain order of the agenda exactly 
opposite to that proposed by the employers, and then when it was discovered that the 
employers were not prepared to yield any ground, it was recognized that the agenda was 
being discussed from the wrong end, and fourteen days were occupied in futile discussion 
in order that the strike leaders might break off at the most favorable point. The circum- 
stances of the breaking off were not creditable to Labor, as the representatives of the 
latter, at the conclusion of a long tirade on the employers, refused to listen to the em- 
ployers’ refutation of the wild assertions which they alleged had been made against them. 
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Immediately} following the conference, General Smuts addressed a letter to both sides 
offering his services. A week passed before the Augmented Executive discussed this 
letter, and when they did they decided to meet the Prime Minister. At this meeting 
they still insisted upon their full demands being met, although the chamber had yielded by 
conceding the men’s demands in so far as they were prepared to maintain the status quo 
agreement on the mines which paid profits, until such time as an impartial commission had 
reported on the matter. For days the strike dragged on. The Augmented Executive 
whiled away the time waiting for something to turn up. 

The one thing hated more than the loss of the strike was the idea of the Federation 
secretary gaining credit out of any settlement, so every possible obstacle was put in his 
way to prevent him functioning. 

The fact began to stand out that the Augmented Executive existed merely to register 
the decisions of one or two of the strike leaders, in whose absence no serious business could 
be tackled. These leaders saw defeat staring them in the face, and in desperation turned 
to the elements more extreme than themselves for help. The policy now was to stir up 
the mob so that the government would have to ask for terms or that martial law would be 
declared, and thus give those who bungled the strike the excuse of a military defeat. 
Strike leaders hinted at violence, and anyone who liked to take the risk of gaol was 
allowed to advocate it. 

Among the rank and file, which was mostly Dutch, commandos were being organized, 
and these were encouraged. To enable this to be carried out without undue risk peace- 
ful aims were declared. At the same time semi-official attempts were made to get the 
commandos out to prevent by force the carrying out of essential services such as pump- 
ing, etc. A long perod of drift set in. Strike leaders declared the strike lost unless a miracle 
occurred. Time passed waiting for something to turn up, and in the mean time the thirst 
of the rank and file for news was satiated by speakers drawn from the extremists ranks. 
Communists, politicians, and all sorts of non-descripts operated daily in all the strike areas 
upon the psychology of the workers. Force, revolution, the control of industry, the over- 
throw of the government and of the capitalist class, the blotting out of scabs, the blow- 
ing up of railways and cable standards, etc., were freely talked about; but much of the 
talk was intended to be of an academic or metaphorical kind by those who indulged in it. 

The unsophisticated striker who had come from a long line of farmers, and was until 
recent times himself a farmer, took all the talk he heard seriously, and began to prepare 
for revolution. He gathered rifles, guns, and all kinds of lethal weapons; sent propagan- 
dists out to the back veldt for sympathy, food, and active support. Every pressure was 
brought to bear to make men serve on the commandos. Commandants began to assume 
a high status, and some of the more prominent were appointed “generals.” A crude mili- 
tary organization grew up, and ultimately looked upon the strike control as of secondary 
importance. The Communists created a strike control which cooperated with the com- 
mandos. A group of extremist strike leaders who had been expelled from their union for 
precipitating several unconstitutional strikes, and who styled themselves a “Council of 
Action,” also formed a Strike Committee. Due to the weakness of the real trade union 
strike control, and the desire of the latter to make use of extremist action to force a set- 
tlement calculated to save their faces, strong extremist elements came to the fore. Neither 
the government nor the employers could be moved. In fact the economic position was 
such that they could not yield and the strikers could not win. 

Pressure from the genuine striker element among the rank and file at last forced 
the strike leaders to ask the employers to meet them again. The reply was a sneering, 
sarcastic, and even insulting refusal to have any more dealings with the “Federation.” 
The strike leaders then recognized that the strike was lost, and after turning down a 
proposal to call a general strike, consideration was given to the question as to whether 
the strike should be called off right away, or whether the rank and file should be asked 
to take the onus by means of a ballot. 

Unconditional surrender was the wisest course if the unions were to be saved, and 
the strike leaders recognized this, but their courage failed them at the last and they 
decided upon a ballot. A joint meeting of all executives of unions concerned in the strike 
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was called for Monday, March 6, as a mere afterthought and formality. The strike leaders 
really imagined they had been controlling the strike, but as a matter of fact the control 
had long since passed out of their hands, and they were only allowed to function so long as 
they kept going pending the completion of the plans of the commandos and their ex- 
tremist inspirers. The trades hall where the joint executives met was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a number of commandos, who surged up the two flights of stairs with guns 
and loaded sticks. Thousands who could not get into the building crowded in front 
of the entrance. The seventy or more executive members were informed that they would 
not be allowed out of the meeting-room until they had declared a general strike. It is 
little wonder that the meeting carried out the requirements of the mob. The decision of the 
meeting was only an opinion which was to be considered by independent meetings of the 
various executives, but the mob did not worry further. The decision of the joint execu- 
tives was their signal to get busy. They proceeded to intimidate the whole of the com- 
munity, and pulled everybody out of their working places. Each night dynamite explo- 
sions were heard along the whole of the sixty miles of Reef. Trains were derailed and 
overturned. Electtic power standards were blown up and cables cut. Conferences of 
commandants took place secretly and plans were quickly prepared. 

The first concerted move was a very clever one, and if it had succeeded would have 
paved the way for a successful revolt. There are about 200,000 natives in the various com- 
pounds along the Reef. Simultaneously a cry was raised that the natives were arming 
to attack the whites. White communities became scared and the men rushed to the 
police stations and elsewhere to get arms to “defend their women and children.”’ Attacks 
were made on the natives to stir them up, and a score or more were killed and a large 
number injured. The natives, fortunately, are fairly docile and were easily held in check, 
otherwise they would have swarmed out of their compounds with their only weapons— 
sticks with knobs or “knobkerries,” as they are called, and assegais—and, although 
they would have been mown down with the white man’s bullets, they would have brought 
the whites into one camp and would have created a favorable opportunity for the revolu- 
tionaries to arm themselves. 

As it happened the natives saw their kind shot down in cold blood without re- 
taliating, and nothing remained but to get on with the next scheme. This was to attack 
the police posts simultaneously at 5 a. m. on the morning of March 10. At Benoni and 
Brakspan, towns twenty and twenty-six miles respectively to the east of Johannesburg, 
and at Fordsburg and Newlands, western suburbs of Johannesburg, strong commandos 
got to work. On the western front about 100 mounted policemen were captured and their 
horses, rifles, badoliers, and bayonets used to equip the rebels. The remaining police were 
surrounded and trench warfare started. On the eastern front bullets whistled through 
the Benoni streets and a commando of from 500 to 1,000 rebels attacked the Brakspan 
Mines, where a small body of police and mine officials fought till their ammunition gave 


out, eight of them being killed and nearly all the rest wounded. So far the statement is 
not challenged that three were killed in cold blood after they had surrendered. About 9 
o'clock that morning, after hearing that about twenty of the government forces had been 
killed, the government declared martial law. 

At this time it was touch and go as to whether the rebels would overpower the forces 
of the state. The bulk of the strikers themselves, however, were taken by surprise at the 
turn of events, and their disapproval of the rebellion made it possible for the government 
to organize military forces sufficient to quell the outbreak in four or five days. The South 
African Industrial Federation proper lost no time in repudiating the rebellion and in 
saving what remained of the unions by recommending the calling off of the strike, a course 
which was quickly followed by the unions. 

The status quo agreement, which was the alleged cause of the strike, was brought 
about as a result of a demand by the Mine Workers’ Union three or four years ago that 
certain colored men, principally engaged in drill sharpening, should be dismissed and 
white men substituted. The agreement, which was always recognized as a mere truce, 
provided that the existing state of affairs should not be disturbed. In other words, vacan- 
cies occurring in a colored man’s job should be filled by a colored man and vice versa in 
the case of white men. There was obviously no principle in an agreement of this nature, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Mine Workers’ Union up till now never favored it. The obvious 
thing to do was to schedule occupations which should be recognized as ‘“‘white” instead of 
allowing a mine employing whites to pay wages about ten times as muchfas those mines 
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which were obliged by the agreement to employ blacks. The fact of the matter is that 
the proposal to cancel the status quo agreement was seized upon to rouse the passions 
of the Dutch workers. The inherent determination of the Africander race to keep the 
natives in their place as hewers of wood and drawers of water made the Dutch only too 
susceptible to such a ruse. Certain mining laws proscribe that certain operations must 
be performed by white men only and custom bars natives from performing certain other 
work. These are described respectively as the “legal” and “conventional” color bars. 
There was no attempt to interfere with the color bar, but ignorant prejudice is easily 
aroused and the extremists had no scruples in the matter. The hypocrisy of the latter is all 
the more apparent when it is realized that at other times they preached “equal opportu- 
nity for all, irrespective of race, color, or creed.’”” Even when the natives were being 
shot down in cold blood the Communists were silent and acquiescent. 

The truth is that the strike and the revolution following arose out of a conspiracy 
to discredit the policy of the South African Industrial Federation and its secretary. It is 
not surprising that the rebel leaders ordered that he should be shot on sight. By a ruse 
he escaped from the clutches of a mob who captured him in his office at the time that the 
joint executives were being forced at the point of the gun to declare the general strike. 





COMPETING WITH LOW WAGE NATIONS 


The products of American workers can compete in the markets of the 
world, regardless of high wages, Dr. Julius Klein, director of the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, told a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Dr. Klein said the high cost of labor in the United States had “‘relatively 
little” effect on the ability of American business men to compete with foreign 
producers in outside markets. 

“That high cost,’”’ said Dr. Klein, “‘is simply the item of high wages, and 
not high cost. Let me illustrate that, for example, with the coal trade. The 
wages paid our coal miners are far higher than those paid British coal miners, 
and yet, under normal circumstances, eliminating the last few weeks when 
quantities of coal have been dumped abroad by the British under rather 
peculiar circumstances—under normal circumstances our coal can be put 
f. o. b. Norfolk at a lower cost than coal can be put on board ship at Cardiff. 
The reason for that, first of all, is the far greater productive capacity of our 
workmen, a far more advanced industrial technique by the American mining 
and handling companies in machinery for keeping the mines dry, pumping 
apparatus, lifting and hoisting, mechanical devices, and devices for delivering 
coal on board ship and so forth. 

“Anyone going into a rolling mill in Pittsburgh and then visiting the big 
German plants at Essen or the big British plants is impressed, first of all, 
in the American plants with the fact that few men are in sight, whereas in the 
British and German plants large numbers are seen all over. 

“In other words, the labor cost per unit of product, not necessarily the 
wages, but the labor cost per unit of product, whether it is a ton of coal, a 
ton of steel, or a yard of goods, is not necessarily to our disadvantage, because 
of the superior industrial technique in our plants.” 

“Then I take it you do not fear very much the pauper wages of Europe,” 
said Congressman Griffin. 

“T think the danger to our export trade from that direction is exag- 
gerated,” replied Dr. Klein. “It is, of course, an item well worth considering, 
and we should make sure to compare not only the wages but the cost of goods 
per urit. We should also be very sure that in any such comparisons we are 
considering the same or similar articles.” 

Dr. Klein made the interesting statement that Germany’s manufacturing 
industries are being restored “only very gradually,” and not as rapidly as is 
generally supposed. Dr. Klein stated that ‘‘she is resorting to a very con- 
siderable artificial stimulus, a variety of indirect official aids to trade, such 
as low taxes and very low freight rates on the government railways of Ger- 
many.” 





The Union Man’s Burden 
Every Organized Worker Carries an Unorganized Worker 
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With but one dissenting voice the United States Supreme Court has turned 
over to the labor movement the task of liberating children 
in industry. The court held the child labor law uncon- 
stitutional. That law sought to eliminate child labor by 
imposing a tax on all products produced in factories employing children under 
16 years of age. 

The court says this is not according to the constitution. 

It was the Supreme Court’s second decision on child labor. The previous 
decision nullified a law making interstate commerce in child labor products 
unlawful. 

The American Congress is denied the power of refusing to admit child 
labor products into interstate commerce and it is denied the right to tax 
child labor out of existence. 

The Supreme Court deals with childhood exactly as it would deal with 
pig iron or a dispute about a protested boundary line. It observes all of the 
technicalities, weighing the lives of our little ones as so much inert material. 

Perhaps this is as it should be. But, even so, the court has found ways 
of treating inert material more handsomely. For example the celebrated 
oleomargarine case may be cited. 

Dairy interests found oleomargarine a dangerous competitor. Oleo- 
margarine was held to be a wholesome product and it could be sold for less 
than butter. When colored, just as most butter is colored, it looked like 
butter. 

The court upheld a tax on colored oleomargarine, making it impossible 
for colored oleomargarine to compete with butter because of the tax. 

Today consumers buy their oleomargarine uncolored, but with each 
pound a capsule of color is given, so that the consumer may do for himself 
what the manufacturer can not afford to do because of the tax. 

Perhaps there is some legal technicality which makes proper and con- 
stitutional a tax on colored oleomargarine to keep it off the market, but 
improper and unconstitutional a tax on child labor to keep child labor 
products off the market. 

Perhaps that is so, and perhaps that is as it should be, but the lay mind 
finds it all confusing, unreasonable and strangely reminiscent of stories about 
the class bias of the courts, the inability of the courts to comprehend and 
deal properly with human problems according to modern concepts. 

The Supreme Court, at any rate, has twice killed laws calculated to save 
the children. 

The American labor movement has from the first sought to have child 
labor prohibited by law. More than that, the labor movement has used its 


economic power for the liberation of children. In many industries today there 
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is no child labor, because the trade unions have taken the children out of 
those industries. In the mines there are no children (breaker boys) though 
there was a time when children by the thousands worked in the mines. 
Union miners refuse to work where children under 16 years of age are em- 
ployed. Therefore no children are employed in union mines. 

There are no children in American print shops because the union will 
not permit child labor in print shops. There are no children at work in 
machine shops, because the union will not permit child labor in machine 
shops. There are no children in union cigar factories, because the union will 
not permit them to be there. There are no children at work in the building 
trades, because the unions will not permit them to be there. There are no 
children at work in any trade where the union exists. 

The Supreme Court, by its repeated decisions against legislation to pro- 
hibit child labor, leaves completion of the task to the unions, the greatest 
humanitarian power in America today. 

The only reason children are at work in the textile industry—and that 
is where there is the greatest abuse of childhood—is because the union is 
not yet strong enough to accomplish their liberation. 

Meanwhile labor stands for and demands a constitutional amendment as 
the only remaining legislative remedy. If Congress is determined it can 
present to the country in short order an effective constitutional amendment 
to eliminate child labor. Let this be done. Congress has been exceedingly 
generous with employers. It has given employers practically everything they 
have desired. On this one point, where the health and lives of American little 
children are vitally concerned, Congress can afford to act for humanity and 
this it should do without delay. 

The labor movement will continue its work of emancipation, but a con- 
stitutional amendment is needed to complete the work quickly. The Supreme 
Court can not reach and destroy a constitutional amendment. Every great 
moral force in the country should rally to the cause of the children, demand- 
ing and working constructively for immediate congressional action for a 
constitutional amendment to save the children from the greed of employers. 





It has been impossible to find in the public press an account even approaching 

fairness dealing with the hearings before the Lockwood 

Committee in New York and with the principles dealt 

escapee ill with in those hearings. This is true with the exception 

veer panes of two or three individual accounts of portions of the 

proceedings. Voluminous testimony was given to the com- 

mittee, whose destinies are guided by its attorney, Mr. Samuel Untermyer, 

attorney for the commitee, by the president of the American Federation of 

Lebor. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Untermyer is rated as a very able 

lawyer, his questioning seemed to indicate either a continuing unwillingness to 

understand the trend of the testimony which was being given, or a desire 
to combat that testimony to the utmost. 

One of the chief points at issue was whether state regulation of relations 
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between employers and workers is desirable or beneficial. Mr. Untermyer 
was not waiting to be convinced by testimony on this point, but entered 
into the examination of witnesses with the clear intent to do everything 
possible to compel witnesses to so shape their testimony as to sustain his. 
conclusion. He appeared not as an impartial examiner, but as a crusader 
for the idea of state control of industrial relations, which means state control 
of labor. 

In combatting this idea the president of the American Federation of 
Labor made it clear that labor is opposed to state regulation of labor and to 
all of the machinery used for such regulation. He made it clear that labor 
is opposed to all state agencies which have for their object the compulsory 
regulation of relations between employers and workers. A fair example of 
the manner in which this position was interpreted in the newspapers is 
found in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which said: 


Gompers believes in law for the employer, but not for the worker. He insists there 
should be no law to govern human beings in industrial strife, but believes in curbing 
the employer. 

He would let labor go free of restraint to hammer the employer and the public, but 
would give society and the public no chance or right to defend themselves. 

It is seldom that a more complete misrepresentation is found in so few 
words. The president of the American Federation of Labor, the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to the contrary, notwithstanding, believes in equal enforce- 
ment of law for employers and workers and he would be happy if equal 
enforcement of the law were more of a common-place and less of a pheno- 
menon. Mr. Untermyer, who has been engaged in the prosecution of criminals 
uncovered by his own investigation, ought to be able to give some illuminating 
evidence as to whether the law is equally enforced against employers and 
workers. 

What the president of the American Federation of Labor said before the 
Lockwood Committee in New York had little to do with the enforcement 
of law. It had to do with the creation of new institutions and agencies for 
dealing with the relations between employers and workers. The two subjects 
have very different definitions and deal with entirely different situations. 
We have two kinds of law. We have civil law for dealing with property 
disputes between individuals and we have criminal law for the punishment 
of those who commit crimes of violence against persons or crimes against 
the state. 

The American labor movement stands for the enforcement of law and 
always has stood for the enforcement of law. It is quite another thing and 
frequently a highly creditable thing to oppose the enactment of new law, 
to oppose the making of law by judges who are not empowered to make law, 
but who, usurp the function of law makers, or to oppose the creation of new 
judicial or quasi-judicial bodies, boards, courts or commissions for the con. 
trol of human relations. 

It would be interesting if the Philadelphia Public Ledger would point 
out any instance of labor’s opposition to the enforcement of law, or of labor’s 
defiance of law. It would be perhaps more interesting if the Philadelphia 
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Public Ledger were to tabulate instances in which employers have defied 
or overridden the law and, so far as they are concerned, repealed the law. 
It is yet to be discovered whether there is any law to reach the army of 
powerful contractors who during the war are charged with having robbed 
the United States government of at least $100,000,000, and possibly more. 
It is yet to be discovered whether there is any law to reach the army of 
profiteers who made the high cost of living famous during the war and since 
the war. It is yet to be discovered whether there is any law to reach those 
who throughout the country have practiced extortion in the building industry 
during the war and since the war. 

Newspapers such as-the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which, regardless 
of pose or assumption, speak in reality for vested interests and predatory 
wealth, should only with great caution raise the question of equality of 
enforcement of law. The Philadelphia Public Ledger knows perfectly well that 
law frequently is made specifically for the benefit of those whom the Public 
Ledger so well represents. Frequently the law is so made as to give them 
what they want without any violation of law. The interests of property are 
well cared for by the law. The first interests ever protected by law were 
property interests. So far as the law is concerned, the protection of the 
rights of men and women was a second thought and such protection as is 
now to be found in the law was put there only after decades and centuries of 
development and struggle. Of course the Public Ledger can not speak with 
candor on matters such as this and therefore it must be hypocritical. 

Mr. Munsey’s New York Herald continues the good work of misrepre- 
sentation. In the Herald editorial we find: 

Members of the committee were unable to follow Mr. Gomper’s logic. For instance, 
it is Mr. Gomper’s doctrine that, while a contract is a contract, it is not mutual. Where a 
wage agreement exists and a labor shortage develops, labor should not be blamed or the 
unions penalize their members for accepting a wage in excess of the agreement. But 
on the other hand, with a surplus of labor, union members must not work for less than 
the specified wage. 

Let us examine the nature of agreements between workers and em- 
ployers. Such agreements provide for the payment of a minimum wage 
rate. They do this because there is a minimum below which, in the opinion 
of the union, and accepted generally as a moral principle, no worker should 
be asked to give service. These agreements do not provide for a maximum 
wage rate, or for anything between a minimum and maximum rate. It is 
agreed merely that the employer will not pay, and the union workers will 
not accept, anything below the rate agreed upon. 

It frequently happens that employers pay more than the minimum 
rate agreed upon in the agreement between them and the union. As a matter 
of fact, this practice exists and should exist in practically every industry. 
It is their individual judgment that the wages should be higher than those 
called for in the agreement. On the other hand, many employers pay to 
individual workmen possessed of unusual skill and ability, rates in advance 
of the rates called for in the agreement as a proper recognition of their skill] 
and ability. 

In the face of these well-known facts, the comment of the New York 
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Herald is not only unfair and totally misrepresentative of labor, but it is a 
particularly clumsy and ridiculous misrepresentation. Of course a contract 
is mutual and is mutually binding, but there is no authority which would hold 
that anyone is bound by provisions which not only are not in the contract, 
but which are contrary to what is in the contract. 
A little more of cleverness is found in the New York Times, where we 
read: 
It is true that the very poor, being unable to employ competent counsel, are some- 
times at a disadvantage in our courts, and that our foremost jurists and statesmen admit 


the fact and are seeking a remedy. But organized labor does not fall into that category. 
No power of capital can prevent a labor union from securing full benefit of the law as it 


stands. 

This quotation has about it a certain cleverness well calculated to throw 
readers off their guard and to bring forth the rejoinder: “Why, of course, that is 
obvious.” Let us set againstit thefollowing assertion: “The power of capital, 
tangible or intangible, the sympathy that binds many courts to the aspir- 
ations of those who possess capital, the venal or honestly reactionary attitude 
of courts to assess the interests of property above the interests of humanity, 
and the ability at times of the possessors of great wealth actually to buy 
outright institutions which make or enforce law, does result in injustice of the 
gravest character to the workers. It does result in a distinction between the 
treatment of workers and the treatment of employers and the possessors ef 
vast wealth before the courts. Books have been written on the subject. Power- 
ful appeals have been made by those who have given it profound study. 

Another feature to which Mr. Untermyer directed his investigation is 
that some unions have during periods of unemployment closed their books; 
that is, that they would for the time being not accept any new members, and 
while trade unionists can not approve such a course, Mr. Untermyer’s aim 
is to have the legislature enact law that shall prohibit such practice. He 
established the fact that some unions pursue a course which the organized 
labor movement can not approve—not criminal or unlawful acts, but what 
would seem to be unjustifiable practices. For these acts and practices he 
would have the legislature enact a law giving jurisdiction and power to 
some court, commission or agency of the state, to regulate and forbid them, 
and of course carry the punishments with them for the organizations’ dis- 
obedience to the court, commission, or agency orders. 

While upon the stand the president of the A. F. of L. declared that 
the practices could not be approved, but the enactment of any law.con- 
ferring such power as he described would be opposed to the fulles by organ- 
ized labor, but even if enacted, they would not prove a corrective, but would 
aggravate the whole situation; that the workers, organized or unorganized, 
were the only agencies by which the desired correction could be accomplished ; 
that it was possibly a slow process, but it is the only one. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST the question of 
the biased enforcement of law is discussed so fully as to make further refer- 
ence to it here unnecessary. The gentlemen who publish the New York 
Tumes are able to employ men of ability. Ability does not always seek to 
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present truth, or to relate facts honestly. It sometimes seeks to conceal 
shrewdly. The New York Times could afford not to employ the lat er kind 
of ability. 

The issue involved in the hearing before. the Lockwood Committee 
was not the issue of equal enforcement of the law, or of equality before the 
law, and newspapers in presenting that as the issue have misrepresented 
the entire case. It may have been somewhat difficult to detect the exact 
issue through bias thrown over the proceedings by Mr. Untermyer, but 
even though difficult, it was not impossible and those honestly searching 
for the issue could overlook it only because their search was insincere. 

The real point under discussion was whether relations between employers 
and workers are to be made subject to state control. Mr. Untermyer was 
trying to build up a case for state control and regulation through some kind 
of court or commission more or less in harmony with other efforts of recent 
date to bring labor under the domination of bureaucratic state machinery. 

Mr. Untermyer’s examination of the question was not an impartial 
examination, but was the kind of examination usually conducted by those 
who have formed their conclusions and are seeking to destroy all the facts 
which do not sustain those conclusions. 

Labor has many reasons for declining to yield to the campaign for 
state regulation of human relations in industry. In the first place, from a 
purely theoretical standpoint those relations can not properly be brought 
within the scope of courts or tribunals having quasi-judicial functions. In 
the second place, from a purely practical standpoint every proof thus far 
produced by practice shows conclusively that in addition to being unnatural, 
the state tribunal idea is a practical failure. No experiment yet made in 
that direction has achieved success. No such tribunal has achieved any one 
of the things which its supporters declared it would achieve. 

The primary contention in the prospectus of those who advocate the state 
tribunal for industrial relations is that it will prevent strikes. Labor de- 
clares, and always has declared, that no such tribunal can prevent strikes 
and practice has shown that no such tribunal does prevent strikes. Strikes 
have occurred within the jurisdiction of every state tribunal or industrial 
relations court that has ever been set up in this or any other country. The 
reason for this is as simple as it is inescapable. No such court or tribunal 
can consistently render decisions satisfactory to labor. If the miraculous 
should happen and some such court should consistently render decisions 
satisfactory to labor, it would in so doing be rendering decisions unsatis- 
factory to employers and the initiative in creating a rupture of relations 
between employers and employed would be taken speedily by the employér- 

Whatever modification of the industrial court idea Mr. Untermyer may 
have in mind can not alter the position of labor toward his project. Labor 
can no more accept a modified evil than a full-fledged evil. There is no 
such thing as a good little devil among industriai courts. If Mr. Untermyer 
had not permitted himself to lose his mental poise in the cesspool of employer- 
made corruption through which he has been wading in New York, he might 
now be in a position to render a much more signal service than any which 
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he seems likely to render. As a lawyer on the trail of corruption and violation 
of law, Mr. Untermyer stands high in the ranks of his profession, so much 
of which is engaged in the business of defending violation of law, and what 
is infinitely worse, of finding safe methods of violating law. 

Mr. Untermyer has found in New York some hundreds of criminals 
among organized employers. If he has put only an insignificant proportion of 
his precious discoveries in jail it may be that the fault lies with the judicial 
machinery and is no reflection on his ability and sincerity. The fact remains, 
however, that very few out of the hundreds of law breakers brought to light 
by Mr. Untermyer have suffered sufficiently to have any real reason to 
bear him a lasting grudge. 

But, admitting all that Mr. Untermyer himself would wish to have 
said as to his prowess and ability as a lawyer, his qualifications as a leader 
of labor, as one to prescribe how labor’s difficulties and trials shall be met, 
as one to point the way out of the industrial struggle to the happy solution 
of all the ills, his qualifications have yet to be established and vhus far prac- 
tically all the marks are on the debit side. 

It is a bad muddle that Mr. Untermyer has got into. The newspapers 
have made it no better. Their assertions, clearly justified by the character 
of Mr. Untermyer’s examination of witnesses that the whole issue is one 
of labor’s efforts to escape responsibility before the law, is an unfortunate 
twist and torture of the real question at issue. As to the law, labor has to 
say only what it has always said. It holds itself strictly accountable to the 
law. It has a most ardent desire to see all who violate the law punished in 
accordance with the law. It has no more desire to see workers escape the 
penalties of a law which they have violated than to see employers escape 
like penalties for like violations. It regards it as highly unfortunate and 
unjust and as subversive of the interests of our democracy that so frequently 
employers and those who have powerful interests do escape the penalties of 
laws which they violate and do so frequently violate laws in a spirit which 
clearly indicates their understanding that they will not be called upon to 
pay a penalty. 

On the stand before the Lockwood Committee the president of the 
A. F. of L. quoted a paragraph from the book “‘Moral Overstrain,’”’ Chapter 
7, under the caption of “Some Equivocal Rights of Labor,” as follows: 

Stated as concretely as possible, the principal difference between the working people 
and the courts lies in the marked tendency of the courts to guarantee to the workman 
an academic and theoretical liberty which he does not want, by denying him industrial 
rights to which he thinks he is ethically entitled. His grievance is that in a multitude of 

instances the courts give what seems to him counterfeit liberty in the place of its reality. 

There is available to Mr. Untermyer, and to all who are properly and 
intelligently interested in the question of industrial relations, a penalty in 
the law for every crime that has been committed in New York, a remedy in 
democratic institutions for every abuse that exists, and the machinery for 
the creation of all the new agencies that may be found necessary. Finally, 
the forces primarily responsible for the evils that have existed in New York 
are to be found in the ranks of the organized employers of New York, whose 
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greed and complete lack of principle Mr. Untermyer’s investigations have 
proven to the satisfaction of all except the courts which we may hope even 
yet will bring quantity production of justice to meet the quantity violation 
of law. 

When finally questioned by Mr. Untermyer regardigg the decisions of 
the courts affecting the rights and the interests of labor, the president of 
the American Federation of Labor replied: ‘“God save labor from the courts,” 
and we now say, “Amen.” 





Resentment against our courts of law pervades the ranks of Labor. Defective 
legal machinery defeats the aims of justice. The poor—and 
this is a relative designation because it includes all those 
without sufficient money to satisfy court fees and the de- 
mands of lawyers—suffer. Elihu Root, who can afford to view the matter 
from a theoretical standpoint, says: 


I think the true criticism which we should make upon our own conduct is that we 
have been so busy about our individual affairs that we have been slow to appreciate the 
changes of conditions which to so great an extent have put justice beyond the reach 
of the poor. But we can not confine ourselves to that criticism much longer; it is time 
to set our own house in order. 


JUSTICE 
AND THE POOR 


To the wage earner in trouble this is not a theory but an oppressive 
obstacle to justice. He does not know how to set the house in order. His 
experience rankles and develops fertile soil for anarchy. 

Casting about for an unbiased statement of the case against our anti- 
quated legal machinery and a satisfactory solution of the problem, the editor 
has selected ‘‘Justice and the Poor,” by Reginald Heber Smith, of the Beston 
Bar, a study indorsed and published in 1919 by The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Quotations from this volume are made by 
permission of the Carnegie Foundation, whose president, Henry S. Pritchett, 
says: 

The widespread suspicion that our law fails to secure justice has only too much 
basis in fact. If this suspicion is allowed to grow unchecked, it will end by poisoning 
the faith of the people in their own government and in law itself, the very bulwark of 
justice. 

Denial of justice is a fact admitted even by Chief Justice Taft: 

Of all the questions which are before the American people, I regard no one as more 
important than the improvement of the administration of justice. We must make it so 
that the poor man will have as nearly as possible an equal opportunity in litigating as 
the rich man, and under present conditions, ashamed as we may be of it, this is not the 
fact. 

Denial of justice incited the American colonies to rebellion. When they 
framed our national laws they declared that justice must be equal and ac- 
cessible to all, and they proceeded to give it immediate effect. The simple 
machinery of early American history broke down as the result of the tremen- 
dous changes in the nation’s life. Mr. Smith says: 


These changed conditions, to which our rigid court organization, with inflexible 
machinery was unable to adapt itself, are mainly due to immigration, the rise of the 
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wage-earning class, and above all, to the startling grown up urban population with all 
that it entails. 

The facts, though not the causes which underlie them, are well-known. The ad- 
ministration of American justice is not impartial, the rich and the poor do not stand en 
an equality before the law, the traditional method of providing justice has operated to 
close the doors of the courts to the poor, and has caused a gross denial of justice in all 
parts of the country to millions of persons. 

The majority of our judges and lawyers view this situation with indifference. They 
fail to see behind this denial of justice the suffering and tragedy which it causes, the 
havoc it plays in individual lives, and its influence in retarding our Americanization 
program. “The judicial department,” said Chief Justice Marshall, “comes home in its 
effects to every man’s fireside. It passes on his property, his reputation, his life, his all.”’ 
Because law is all-embracing, the denial of its protection means the destruction of homes 
through illegal foreclosures, the loss through trick or chicanery of a lifetime’s savings, 
the taking away of children from their parents by fraudulent guardianship proceedings. 
Hundreds of thousands of men, many of them immigrants, have been unable to collect 
their wages honestly earned. 

Denial of justice is not merely negative in effect; it actively encourages fraud and 
dishonesty. Unscrupulous employers, seeing the inability of wage-earners to enforce 
payments, have deliberately hired men without the slightest intention of paying them. 
Some of these employers are themselves poor men, who strive in this way to gain an 
advantage. The evil is not one of class in the sense that it gives the poor over to the 
mercies of only the rich. It enables the poor to rob one another; it permits the shrewd 
immigrant of a few years’ residence to defraud his more recently arrived countrymen. 
The line of cleavage which it follows and accentuates is that between the dishonest and 
the honest. Everywhere it abets the unscrupulous, the crafty, and the vicious in their 
ceaseless plans for exploiting their less intelligent and less fortunate fellows. The system 
not only robs the poor of their only protection, but it places in the hands of their oppres- 
sors the most powerful and ruthless weapon ever invented. 


Why do foreigners so often become wild-eyed radicals and expend their 
energies in vitriolic denunciation of American institutions? 


The effect on the immigrant is peculiarly unfortunate. He comes to this country, 
often from lands of injustice and opporession, with high hopes, expecting to receive fair 
play and square dealing. It is essential that he be assimilated and taught respect for our 
institutions. Because of the strangeness of all his surroundings, his ignorance of our 
language and our customs, often because of his simple faith in the America of which he 
has heard, he becomes an easy prey. When he finds himself wronged or betrayed, keen 
disappointment is added to the sense of injustice. Through bitter disillusionment he 
becomes easily subject to the influences of sedition and disorder. 


Continuing, Mr. Smith says in his “‘summary of defects”’: 


In the existing machinery of justice there are three defects, which in their practical 
results destroy the impartiality of the administration of justice and thereby make 
impossible that absolute equality before the law which the ideal of democracy demands, 
which our form of government was designed to secure, and which it is trying to guarantee 
through a fair and sound substantive law. The first difficulty is that the machinery often 
moves so slowly, or can be made to move so slowly, that wholly unwarranted delays 
occur to rob the protection and redress vouchsafed by law of much of its efficacy and 
value. The second difficulty is that the wheels of justice can not be set in motion simply 
by a contention based on the commission of a wrong, but require, in addition, a certain 
amount of financial lubrication in the form of payments to the courts for costs and fees. 
If persons, because they are poor, are unable to satisfy this requirement, they are debarred 
from seeking redress, the whole law is powerless to afford its intended protection, and this 
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is so even where poverty is the result of the very wrong which renders necessary the 
appeal to the processes of the law. 

The third difficulty results from the trilemma that the machinery of justice can be 
operated only through attorneys, that attorneys must be paid for their services, and 
that the poor are unable to pay for such services. This is the great, the inherent and 
fundamental difficulty—inherent because our legal institutions were framed with the 
intention that trained advocates should be employed, and fundamental in the sense that 
no amount of reorganization or simplification, short of a complete overturn of the whole 
structure, can entirely remove the necessity for the attorney. This is a difficulty rather 
than a defect, for in the main it is as undesirable as it is impossible that the proper 
functions of the lawyer in the administration of justice should be altogether eliminated. 
This problem differs radically from that relating to delays or costs, and calls for an 
entirely different solution. It is not well recognized or generally appreciated, and there 
are no definite movements or organizations which offer opportunities for alliances. 


Mr. Smith then presents constructive action which he regards as immedi- 
ately possible: 


We can end the existing denial of justice to the poor if we can secure an administra- 
tion of justice which shall be accessible to every person no matter how humble, and 
which shall be adjusted so carefully to the needs of the present day world that it can 
not be dislocated, or the evenness of its operation be disturbed, by the fact of poverty. 

The constructive methods which will enable our judicial institutions to realize their 
ideal are clear, first, because we know the precise difficulties to be remedied, and second, 
because there are already in existence many agencies definitely designed to obviate or 
overcome these difficulties and which, with proper development and expansion, can 
be made wholly successful. Of these the greatest is the already formidable group of 
legal aid organizations. They are, indeed, the key to the solution of the whole problem, 
for if we can speedily give them the resources which they need and deserve, they will 
move forward and become the instrument through which we can attain the desired end. 
Properly equipped, they will provide the necessary stimulus, they will furnish the 
requisite leadership, and they will devise the concrete detailed working plans and carry 
them through to completion. 

The task of the legal aid organizations is to present with all possible clearness this 
difficulty in its full force, to draw to themselves the interest and cooperation of judges, 
bar associations, and others concerned with the perfecting of justice, and to devote them- 
selves patiently and unremittingly to a study of those agencies and methods which may 
be made to serve toward this end. There are now in existence three great agencies, operat- 
ing in as many fields of law, illustrating two distinct plans for overcoming this obstacle, 
which have passed through the experimental stage so that immediate reliance may be 
placed on them. These are the small claims courts, the domestic relations courts, and the 
industrial accident commissions, which are so constituted and so operate that in the 
average small claim, the average complaint for non-support, and the average case of 
an employe injured at work the employment of counsel is unnecessary. 


Further on Mr. Smith discusses the legal aid organizations: 


The legal aid organizations can promote the necessary reconstruction of the ad- 
ministration of justice and thereby scientifically eliminate so much of the denial of 
justice to the poor as is caused by gaps, or flaws, or outworn parts, or imperfect adjust- 
ments in the organization of our administration of justice. 

They must go further. In vast tracts*of the*civil‘law and in"all of the criminal law 
relating to the more serious crimes, equality in the administration of justice can be 
had only by supplying attorneys to the poor. In civil matters this has always been the 
function of the legal aid societies; in criminal affairs it is now”the’function of the public 
defenders. This part of their task is well-known to the organizations. The work of the 
public defenders must be carried on in all cities, and it is preferable that it should be 
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done in conjunction with, and as a part of, the legal aid work. The legal aid organiza- 
tions must extend themselves into all of the large cities, and must triple their staffs 
and undertake a threefold increase of their work. If these things can be done, that part 
of the denial of justice which is traceable solely to the inability of the poor to employ 
counsel will be eliminated, and it is only in this way that the great difficulty of the 
expense of counsel will be completely overcome. 

At the present time the legal aid organizations in the United States are equipped 
to do none of these things. They will be able to continue to care for a certain number 
of individual cases, but that is not enough. They will either go forward or backward. 
Either they will become the best instrumentality for the equalization of American 
justice, or they will fail, and be discarded, and some other plan will be utilized. Because of 
the work they have accomplished, the wealth of their experience, and the excellence of 
their record, it is in every way desirable that it should be made possible for them to 
succeed. 


In advocacy of legal aid under public control, Mr. Smith adds: 


Inasmuch as the legal aid organizations are rendering an essential public service, 
it is likely that ultimately their work will pass under public control. This fact should 
never be forgotten by those who are, or may become, responsible for the future of or- 
ganized legal aid, and they will do well to shape their plans with this end in view. There 
is no need to hasten this process of transferring the responsibility to the state, the ideas 
which must precede it are imperceptibly but steadily taking possession of men’s minds, 
and the change will come about in its own good time. 

The task of the private organizations will be to bring legal aid work up to the highest 
possible point of efficiency, so that when the time comes they may surrender into public 
hands a definite undertaking which has passed beyond the experimental stage, with its 
guiding principles well established, and with a well-developed technique for the conduct 
of its work. They must also bring their experience to bear in order that this tendency 
toward public control may not go forward blindly, but may be given intelligent direction. 

In addition to what Mr. Smith has so cogently set forth in the bulletin 

of the Carnegie Foundation it is interesting to note the comment of Chief 
Justice Olson, of the Chicago Municipal Court. In his report for 1915, Justice 
Olson said: 

When litigation is too costly, the result for many persons is a denial of justice. 
Such denial or partial denial of justice engenders social and commercial friction. The sense 
of helplessness thus caused incites citizens to take the law into their own hands. 


But Justice Olson viewed the matter even more seriously than that. 
Continuing, he said: 

It causes crimes of violence. It saps patriotism and destroys civic pride. It arouses 

jealousy and breeds contempt for law and government. 

While Mr. Smith in his excellent work lays emphasis in part upon the 
denial of justice to immigrants, the whole question of the failure of justice to 
the poor applies to all the people or all the poor within the doors of our coun- 
try. In addition Mr. Smith has not taken cognizance of the denial of justice 
or the imposition of injustice on the wage earners of the country when engaged 
ia any difference or dispute with employers. He has evaded or avoided the 
abuse of the injunctive writ, by which workers are enjoined from doing the 
things they have a perfect, constitutional right to do, and are commanded 
to do the things they have a perfect lawful right not to do. He has not touched 
upon the contempt proceedings based upon such writs, where the plaintiffs 
or prosecutors are not required to furnish evidence of the guilt of the enjoined 
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workers, but the workers must prove that they have not been guilty of con- 
tempt of court for the alleged violation of the terms included in the injunc- 
tion; where the defendants, the enjoined workers, are not tried before a jury 
of their peers but before the judge who has issued the ex parte injunction. 

While the legal aid societies to which Mr. Smith refers have been capable 
of doing much to equalize justice for the poor and will no doubt be beneficial 
in instances such as those which he cites, the basic injustice predicated upon 
fundamental principles of freedom and equality before the law is wholly 
avoided or disregarded. 

The administration of justice for the poor may nearly be attained by the 
legal aid societies when they finally shall develop into public control and in so 
far the practitioners in the legal profession may to a large degree again re- 
sume their erstwhile function of advocates, not merely commercialized practi- 
tioners in the legal profession—advocates, tribunes, the spokesmen for the 
defence and assertion of the rights of the masses of the people as against op- 
pression, tyranny or injustice. 

In the struggle for the achievement of that necessary objective there is 
no agency so potential as the misunderstood and misrepresented organized 
labor movement of America, for that movement is made up of the representative 
manhood of America who constitute and consistently and persistently speak 
in the name of the poor, for they are the poor. 





The relations between farmers and wage earners are naturally of great interest 

to those who are neither farmers nor wage earners because 
gaan the actions of those who are producers always are of 
THE MONITOR 

great interest to those who are not producers. One 
indication of the growing understanding between farmers and wage earners is 
the growing amount of public discussion concerning those relations. Those 
who most frequently point out the difficulties that lie in the way of under- 
standing between farmersand wage earners are those who are neither farmers 
nor wage earners and who do not speak for either group. 

The Christian Science Monitor, usually as well informed as any Ameri- 
can newspaper, goes so far as to refer to the farmer-labor understanding as 
“the farmer-labor fallacy” and most curiously does it strive editorially 
to live up to the title of the editorial. The fundamental difficulty in the way 
of an understanding between farmers and wage earners, according to the 
Monitor, is that ‘“‘farmers are optimists” while “‘wage earners are naturally 
pessimistic.”” The Monitor conveniently forgets all economic considerations 
including the greatest consideration of all—the fact that farmers and wage 
earners are alike producers of necessities, interested primarily in the essentials 
of production. This is all brushed aside with the declaration that ‘‘there is a 
temperamental chasm between the two groups which no hyphen will bridge”’ 
and so “in spite of the logic of their leaders and notwithstanding the pleasant 
friendships that have been formed, the efforts to hyphenate farmer-labor have 
not been attended by any great measure of success.’’ As a matter of fact, suc- 
cess in developing an understanding of mutual interests among farmers and 
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wage earners has been most gratifying and can not be otherwise in the future, 
That there is what may be termed a temperamental difference between the two 
groups need not be denied because the surroundings and in fact the entire 
life of those in the two groups are entirely dissimilar. 

It is economic interest that draws them together. It is the knowledge 
that both are the victims of non-producers, exploiters and gamblers that in- 
evitably leads them to common conclusions and common action. And in its 
broader aspirations it is the knowledge that all who are producers and who 
serve society in useful capacities must stand for different national policies, 
different political and economic programs and different concepts of national 
life that leads to closer relations and the adoption of similar policies and 
tactics. 

It need not be said that the Montior is biased against the workers but its 
misunderstanding of the workers is obvious. Its understanding of the farmers 
is no more apparent. Farmers are optimistic, we are told, because the reports 
of the Department of Agriculture show that the demand for farm labor this 
year is ‘approximately 90 per cent of normal.”’ In spite of two years of de- 
pressing and distressing conditions “the American farmer has not gone on 
strike after all.’’ The contrary the Monitor finds to be the case with Labor as 
the following quotation shows: 

Labor is naturally pessimistic, just as the farmer is optimistic. Labor has many 
legitimate grievances, but its attitude toward them is exemplified by the strike. The 
hand of our employer is against us, therefore we must strike back, is their creed. The 
strike is the weapon which pessimism prompts the laborer to employ to improve his 
lot, just as increased effort to secure a greater output is the means the farmer uses to 
the same end. To strike increases the sufferings of the strikers, curtails production, 
and adds to the burdens of their fellow men. To work hard increases production and 
lightens the burdens of all mankind, although it may not relieve immediately the suffer- 
ing of the class upon whom the labor falls. Therein lies the fundamental difference 
between Labor and the farmer. So long as that difference exists, how can there be any 
real political or economic union of these two classes? 

This direct misrepresentation is a most immediate essential. The atti- 
tude of Labor toward legitimate grievances is exemplified by the strike 
no more than it is exemplified by the joint conferences, by collective bar- 
gaining and by the trade agreement. To say that Labor’s attitude is exempli- 
fied by the strike is to say that Labor's attitude is lacking in constructive 
features. 

As a matter of fact all well-informed persons understand thoroughly that 
fully 90 per cent of Labor’s activities are wholly constructive in character 
and have nothing to do with the strike. The strike is an agency of resistance 
used as a last resort when constructive efforts are no longer possible. The strike 
is merely the act of declining to give service until such time as it may be 
possible through negotiation and agreement to establish conditions of work 
acceptable to those who do the work. Moreover, even the strike is not an 
exemplification of the spirit of pessimism. The learned Christian Science 
Monitor to the contrary notwithstanding, the strike calls for about as much 
optimism as any course of conduct which could be pursued by the workers. 
It is the ultimate expression of faith in the justice of the cause and to describe 
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faith in the justice of a cause as pessimism is to distort the language out of 
semblance of its real meaning. It is to do violence to grammar and dictionary 
at the same time and to betray a woeful ignorance as well. 

The further assertion that the strike “‘adds to the burdens of their 
fellow-men’’ is a biased statement and a statement which is true only in the 
most limited sense and from the narrowest point of view. ‘The final result of 
the strike is a lightening of the burdens of all workers. Will any one contend 
that the elimination of abuses which have been overcome through the resis- 
tance of Labor has added to the burden of any person who has even a remote 
‘claim to usefulness? The strike at times adds to the temporary inconvenience 
of limited numbers of people but the responsibility for this temporary and 
limited inconvenience is seldom placed where it belongs in newspaper reports 
and newspaper editorials. It belongs on those who make it necessary for 
workers to strike and it is employers who make the strike necessary. The 
permanent gains are gains for all. 

The evils which the labor movement has driven out of industry, the load 
of oppression which it has lifted from the backs of those who toil, the freedom 
of education, the opportunities, the material, mental, moral and spiritual 
wealth which it has brought to the masses of the people is the justification for 
the labor movement and for the tactics which it has pursued. Nowhere in 
this record has pessimism played a part. If at any point pessimism had been 
dominant the labor movement would at that point have ceased to exist or 
would at least ceased to have been effective. 

The philoslphy of despair has never been able to find any great number 
of adherents in the United States. It has always been spurned by the trade 
union movement. The philosophy of despair leads to destruction, it leads to 
the bomb and the torch and to all manner of desperation. It begets lack of 
faith in human institutions and it sees nothing ahead but the revolution. 
These things have found in American life no more consistent opponent than 
the American Federation of Labor which is in itself sufficient evidence of the 
faith and optimism of the labor movement and of its overwhelming passion 
for constructive policies and tactics. 

There is no excuse for such unintelligent comment on the labor move- 
ment or on the movement of the organized farmers as that found in the 
Chrisitan Science Monitor. Such comment can only be adequately described 
as pernicious dribble. It is a misstatement in toto both as to facts and policies, 
It would be excellent material for a newspaper seeking to misrepresent and 
destroy the constructive movement of wage earners and the constructive 
movement of farmers, but it most assuredly challenges the pretentions to fair- 
néss and intelligence of a paper that professes fairness and intelligence and 
which frequently achieves fairness and inteligence. 










Charters have been issued from April 1 to and including April 30, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 1; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 
-2; total, 6. 
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How employers and their spokesmen would love to run the American labor 
movement! The solicitude of these prosperous and privi- 


Prrspirenc oe leged gentlemen for the downtrodden worker is touching— 
wo tasen particularly touching in the pay envelope. Almost any great 


employer, almost any spokesman for employers, almost any 
editor who writes for employers, could run the labor movement more effi- 
ciently than it now is run. They could and would run it to destruction, and 
that is what most of them would like to see. 

It is a mystery why any employer should expect Labor to accept his ad- 
vice, why any person who speaks for employers should expect credence from 
Labor, why any employer owned editor should expect Labor, or anyone, to 
look upon him as anything but a servant of employers pleading for what will 
help employers and hurt the workers. 

An instance in point is at hand in Barron’s, a financial publication ac- 
cepted as authority in Boston and known throughout the country among finan- 
ciers and exploiters generally. 

Barron’s, in a Single issue advises the workers about what to do with the 
president of the American Federation of Labor, about the minimum wage for 
girls and women, about the non-union coal fields, about the bread subsidy for 
workers in Germany, about the Russian question, which in its essentials is a 
labor question, involving the rights of the workers above everything else. 

Here, by all odds, is an editorial Jove, flinging bolts of wisdom from Bos- 
tonese heights of learning and profundity! 

We read that American labor should go into partisan politics. More than 
one enemy of Labor would like to see Labor dissipate its strength in that 
rainbow chase. 

We read that the president of the American Federation of Labor ‘“‘wants to 
have production limited to the pace of the slowest workman” and likewise 
that he denies it. Thus Barron’s imputes falsehood as well as unsound doctrine 
to the president of the American Federation of Labor. Both charges are 
ridiculous and untrue and are for that reason made by the enemies of Labor. 

We read that the minimum wage for women, in Kansas specifically, “‘is 
largely responsible for the present unemployment.” Also for a working girl to 
desire silk stockings is for her to have a desire approaching the unholy. 

What enemy of Labor could make his enmity more obvious? 

We read quotations from non-union mine foremen in which they say that 
the miners in non-union fields do not want the union. May we then wonder 
why mine owners use machine guns and paid gunmen to prevent these men who 
do not want a union from doing what their foremen say they do not want to do? 

However, Barron’s, which finds so much in American labor that is incon- 
sistent and impolitic, finds that Chicherin ‘‘is historically consistent.” 

Barron’s, organ of financiers who spin not, yet are arrayed in all things 
more gorgeously than any lily would dare to adorn itself, is consistent in at 
least one thing. It consistently seeks to confuse Labor, to lead it down false 
trails, to enthuse it over false doctrines, to shake its confidence in its chosen 
leaders. Barron’s is consistently playing the game for the profiteers, the 
coupon clippers, the speculators, the stock market gamblers. Much more 
honorable it would be if the “‘“Shoemaker should stick to his last.’’ The applica- 
tion is suggested to Barron’s. 











A. F. of L. Political Campaign 


“The continuance of the policies which have heretofore governed the political acti- 


TT 1919 convention of the American Federation of Labor unanimously recommended 


vities’’ of the American labor movement. 


In conformity with these instructions 


the Executive Council directed the National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee to issue the following circular, which was sent to all organized labor: 
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oneal cosnuneee 
JAMES O CONNELL 
May 1, 1922. 
To All Organized Labor, Greetings: 


The primaries this year will largely determine whether misrule shall hold sway for 
another two years or more in Congress and state legislatures or whether the people will be 
represented by those who believe in progress and even-handed justice. 

All hope of remedial legislation of a really constructive nature by the present Congress 
was lost months ago. Subsidies for railroads and ship owners, relieving the well-to-do 
from taxation by placing the burden through a sales tax on those least able to bear it, re- 
mission of fines for food profiteers, adding to the number of judges in order to make 
the jobs more worth while and the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes more easy, 
have constituted the ruling passion of the reactionaries in Congress. At the same time 
reactionaries just as active have held the reins in state legislatures, some of which have 
attempted to pass legislation as vicious as that in which Congress has been interested. 

It is therefore most imperative that the wage earners of our country awaken to the 
serious dangers ahead. It will require the greatest unity of action and determination to 
defeat those who, because of their lack of regard for the interests of the people, will have 
all the antagonistic, reactionary forces united in their support. 

Upon the shoulders of those who control legislation must rest responsibility for the 
present unemployment. Through no fault of their own more than 5,000,000 wage earners 
are idle. They are all willing and anxious to work but they can not find work. The same 
influences that are striving to break down the standards of Labor have also chosen as vic- 
tims the farmers of our country. Not only are the wage earners crying for relief but the 
farmers have their backs to the wall and are just es earnestly and insistently demanding of 
Congress to do something to save them from bankruptcy. 

The American Federation of Labor Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 
therefore appeals to all organized labor and to all justice loving citizens without regard to 
political party affiliations to unite to defeat those who have proved false to the people, 
and to support those who have proved by their public acts that they will work and vote 
for no legislation that will injure the many in order to benefit the privileged few. 

The injunction abuse with its attending contempt proceedings has become so flagrant 
that even a judge here and there has called attention to attending dangers. Members of 
the United States Senate have declared in open session that federal courts (except the U. S. 
Supreme Court) should be abolished as they are not only duplicating the work of the state 
courts, but are definitely recognized as “rich men’s courts.” Hon. William H. Taft, now 
Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, has declared there is “‘no more important ques- 
tion than the improvement of the administration of justice,” and to accomplish that end 
he advised: 

‘‘We must make it so the poor man will have as nearly as possible an equal opportu- 
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nity in litigating as the rich man, and under the present conditions, ashamed as we may 
be of it, this is not a fact.” 

The president of the Carnegie Foundation in the introduction to a report on “Jus- 
tice and the Poor,”’ said: 

“The very existence of free government depends upon making the machinery of jus- 
tice so effective that the citizens of a democracy shall believe in its impartiality and 
fairness.”’ 

The chief justice of the municipal courts of Chicago also adds this warning: 

‘‘When litigation is too costly the result for most persons is a denial of justice. Such 
denial or partial denial of justice engenders social and commercial friction. The sense of 
helplessness this causes incites citizens to take the law into their own hands. It causes 
crimes of violence. It saps patriotism and destroys civic pride. It arouses jealousy and 
breeds contempt for law and government.” 

These warnings, however, failed to appeal to a West Virginia federal judge. He 
granted an injunction which forbade not only the lawful right of the workers to organize 
but evicted several thousand boycotted and nearly destitute men, women and children 
from their homes. Judges in the fifteenth century did not assume more arbitrary power. 

Then there is the persistent demand of unfair employers that involuntary servitude 
should be once more established in the United States. This is to be brought about by com- 
pulsory labor laws, which would compel men and women in industry to work for whatever 
their employers are willing they shall have or be imprisoned. Every effort has been made 
to prohibit the normal activities of Labor. Such laws would make wage earners the wards 
of their employers and they would no longer be free men and free women. 

The people are permitted no voice on the most important issues that come before 
Congress and the state legislatures. This was most flagrantly demonsteated in the pass- 
age of the Volstead prohibition enforcement act. Believing that this should be called to 
the attention of the people the Executive Council issued a statement on February 25, 1922, 
as follows: 

‘*To THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 

The American Federation of Labor, as the spokesman of the unorganized as well as 
the organized toilers, having in mind the interest and the welfare of our people, decided 
by unanimous vote in its convention held in Denver, in June, 1921, that the Volstead 
Enforcement Act must be modified so as to promote the manufacture and sale of beer 
and light wines. 

Before this decision was reached the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor had caused to be made an exhaustive investigation of the effects of the Volstead 
Act. It was shown by this investigation that there had been: 

1. A general disregard of the law among all classes of people including those who 
made the law. 

2. Creation of thousands of moonshiners among both country and city dwellers. 

3. The creation of an army of bootleggers. 

4. An amazing increase in the traffic in poisons and deadly concoctions and drugs. 

5. An increased rate of insanity, blindness and crime among the users of these con- 
coctions and drugs. 

6. Increase in unemployment due to loss of employment by workers in forty-five 
industries directly or indirectly connected with the manufacture of liquors. 

7. Increase in taxes to city, state and national governments amounting to approxi- 
mately one thousand million dollars per year. 

Having in mind these results of the extreme interpretation of the prohibition amend- 
ment contained in the Volstead Act, as well as the enormous expense of the attempt to en- 
force that unenforceable legislation, it is our conclusion that the act is an improper inter- 
pretation of the prohibition amendment, that it is a social and a moral failure, and that 
it is a dangerous breeder of discontent and of contempt for all law. 

Something of the economic effect of the Volstead Law may be seen by considering the 
fact that in 1918, according to government statistics, $110,000,000 worth of farm products 
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were consumed by breweries, and that the transportation of these products to the manu- 
facturer and thence to the consumer necessitated the use of 133,666 railroad cars. In addi- 

ion to this, breweies in operation in 1918 consumed 50,000 carloads of coal. .t must be 
obvious that the total economic effect of the destruction of this industry is tremendous. 

The American Federaton of Labor always has been the advocate of law and order 
and always has endeavored to create conditions which would make possible the highest 
type of citizenship. 

We do not protest against the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution which 
now is a part of the fundamental law of the land. We do not protest against the principle 
established by the Eighteenth Amendment. It is our contention that the Eighteenth 
Amendment under a reasonable and proper legislative interpretation would be beneficial 
to our country and would have the support of the great majority of our people. 

The Eighteenth Amendment, however, under the present drastic and unreasonable 
legislative interpretation has a destructive and deteriorating effect and influence in every 
direction. 

We seek no violation of the Eighteenth Amendment but on the contrary, we declare 
for a reasonable interpretation of that ‘amendment in order hat the law may be enforce- 
able and enforced, and in order that the people of our country may not suffer from an 
unjust and fanatical interpretation of the Constitution. 

We urge, therefore, that all citizens in every walk of life demand from their repre- 
sentatives and senators in Washington immediate relief from the unwarranted restric- 
tion contained in the Volstead Act; and we likewise suggest to the citizenship of our coun- 
try the wisdom and advisability of bearing in mind the attitude toward this issue of office- 
holders and aspirants to office in coming elections in order that there may be restored 
to the people the lawful use of wholesome beer and light wines, which, under the provisions 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, can and should be rightfully declared as non-intoxicating 
beverages.” 

It is to the issues hereinabove presented that the people of our country must direct 
their activities. If they do not replace the present members of Congress and the state legis- 
latures who have brought on these conditions they will have another two years of struggle 
and sacrifice. 

Therefore, the American Federation of Labor Non-Partisan Political Campaign Com- 
mittee directs the attention of the wage earners and their sympathizers to two principles 
that should be followed in the campaign. These are: 

No freedom loving citizen should vote for a candidate who will not pledge himself 
to oppose any form of compulsory iabor law. 

No justice loving citizen should vote for a candidate for any office who will not pledge 
himself to oppose injunctions and contempt preceedings as a substitute for trial by jury. 

Let your slogans be: 

No judge-made laws. 

Abolish the injunction abuse. 

Make justice blind in fact as well as in theory. 

Amendments to the Constitution of the United States should guarantee rights, rot 
take them away. 

No compulsory labor laws. 

No sales tax. 

No wage earners or farmers to be enslaved. 

No subsidies for the privileged few. 

No remission of fines to food profiteers. 

These issues, upon all of which depend the future of our republic, should be discussed 
with the organizations of farmers. 

Whatever injuries labor injures the farmer. 

Whatever benefits labor benefits the farmer. 

Whatever is the interest of labor and the farmer is for the best interest of all the peo- 
ple except the privileged few. We urge you to be up and doing. The democracy of our 
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republic must be maintained by labor and the farmers and all others who believe in good 
government. 
By authority and direction of Executive Council of American Federation of Labor. 
: Sami. GOMPERS, 
FRANK MorRIson, 
Jas. O’CONNELL, 
Executive Committee, 
National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee. 


Stand faithfully by our friends and elect them. 
Oppose our enemies and defeat them; whether they be candidates for Congress, or 
other offices; whether executive, legislative, or judicial. 





Again the Ship Subsidy 


HE Executive Council, during its sessions held May 10-17, 1922, con- 
: sidered in all its phases the Ship Subsidy bill, which it is now proposed 
to sell to the people of the United States. After a thorough analysis 
of its provisions and appreciating the injury to the people that would result 
if such a bill became a law, the Executive Council adopted the following 


resolution: 
Wuereas, Congress through its committees is now conducting hearings on S. 3217, 
“‘A bill to amend and supplement the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 and for other pur- 
poses,” which is in fact a bill to subsidize the shipowners of America; and 


Wuereas, This bill in every feature thereof is predicated upon the unfounded 
claims that such subsidy is needed to equalize the wage cost, which it is claimed runs 
strongly against the American vessels; and 

WueEreEas, There is no material difference in either wage cost or subsistence cost 
running against American vessels and any real enforcement of the Seamen’s Act will 
prevent any differential against vessels under American flag in the future; therefore, 

Resolved, That acting for and on behalf of the trade unions of America we reiterate 
that we are generally opposed to subsidies of any kind and specifically opposed to sub- 
sidies being granted to shipowners, because, first, there is no proof that subsidies ever built 
up or materially aided in building any merchant marine; second, because it is provocative 
of inefficiency and graft and general parasitism. 

Resolved, Further that we are opposed to this particular bill for reasons some of which 
we enumerate as follows: 

First. Because it presumes to sell the vessels now owned by the government when in 
fact the so-called sale is nothing but a smoke screen to hide the fact that the shipowners 
are to receive the vessels for nothing and then some three hundred million dollars over 
and above the purchase price for operating the vessels for ten years, after which time 
the ship operators may turn the vessels back to the government. 

Second. Because this bill confers upon the Shipping Board powers such as have 
never been, so far as we can ascertain, given to any commission or board in any country; 
under this bill it can give the subsidy or withhold, it can reduce the subsidy or double it, 
it can sell the vessels at any price to one person or refuse to sell to another person at a high 
bid because it is of the opinion that the bidder’s character is such that he may not use the 
vessel to promote the interests of the United States; it can lend money to one person at 2 
per cent interest and refuse it to another, when both are to use it for the same purpose. 

Third. Because the shipowners who are advocating the bill and will be the recipients 
of the bounty refuse to give any real information about their business during the last 
ten years, in fact, any information, which might show whether any subsidy is really needed 
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even from the point of view of those favoring subsidies as a principle, unless ordered to do 
so by the joint committee conducting the hearings. 

Fourth. Because the shipowners are so organized that there is not nor will there be 
any competition between them in the buying of the ships. 

Fifth. Because the shipowners have dominated the policy of the Shipping Board 
during nearly all of its history. They are dominating it now and there is no reason to 
believe that they will not continue to control it in the future. 

Sixth. Congress has during our history, except in two or three instances given the 
shipowners anything they asked; and it is, therefore, the shipowners and shipbuilders who 
are at least indirectly responsible for the decay of our seapower, and there is no good rea- 
son to believe that the shipowners and their policy will improve after getting the subsi- 
dies. Finally we believe that this is no time to sell the vessels; but that, having tried to 
operate the vessels under agreement with the shipowners and having failed, we may now 
try to operate them directly in the manner that Mr. Rossbottom is now operating his 
“spiked team” without any serious loss to the government. We believe that the losses 
would be much less, if any, and that the shipowners would then buy the vessels which 
they have so far refused to buy. 

By direction of the Executive Council, President Gompers submitted a 
copy of the resolution to Senator Wesley L. Jones, Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate and on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House, which had the bill under consideration. 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor also appeared 
before the committee on May 19 and entered most vigorous verbal protest 
against this kind of legislation. 


The Courts and the Constitution 


7 a in the preparation of this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 





TIONIST, a letter was received, the nature of which is so important 

and pungent in dealing with the subject of imminent interest that 
the editor decided upon its publication in the June issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. The writer of the letter is weH known and enjoys the good 
opinion of his fellow citizens. In his letter he refers to a pamphlet written 
by him of over one hundred pages and which for obvious reasons can not be 
republished in this issue. The letter, however, is as follows: 


Charles H. Robinson, Attorney and Counsellor, Constitutional 
Law Federal Jurisdiction. Telephone Wabash 1623— No. $428 
University Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
May 15, 1922. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompERs, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
New York City. 

Dear Str: I have read the press report of your testimony before the Lockwood 
Committee and desire to congratulate you upon the position you take as to the so-called 
declaring of laws unconstitutional by courts. There is no such power, never has been 
and never ought to be. It is the greatest farce and treason that has ever been foisted 
upon the human race. 

All proposals that were made in the federal convention that that power be given 
courts, were voted down. The only negative permitted—a qualified one, was the veto 
given the president; the exercise of any other is “‘treason to the constitution,” and the 
American people, and should pay the penalty of treason. 

In the case of Cohens vs. Virginia, 6 Wheaton, 404, Chief Justice Marshall said: 
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“The exercise of jurisdiction which is not given would be treason to the constitution.” 

Declaring laws unconstitutional is ‘‘the exercise of jurisdiction which is not given” 
is the greatest possible treason to the American pcople, and the judges presuming 
to do so are the greatest of all traitors, and should pay the greatest penalty for their 
treason. 

I note you stated that Congress should be the Supreme Court. Such it was specifi- 
cally and unanimously made by the federal convention. 

Section 6 of the Randolph draft for a constitution (which was the one adopted) 
provided: ‘Resolved that the national legislature ought to enjoy the legislative rights 
vested in Congress by the Confederation; and the power to negative all state laws con- 
travening, in the opinion of the national legislature, the articles of union, agreed to 
without debate or dissent.” 

Madison’s Journal 62 and 84. 

That was the only important point in the entire constitution that was adopted 
“without debate or dissent.’’ Whereas, all proposals to permit courts to nullify laws, or 
their execution were voted down. In the face of all this we have had more than 125 
years of judicial nullification and treason. 

In England a thousand years ago under Alfred the Great, forty-four judges were 
hung in one year for violating the right of trial by jury. 

Ex parte Milligan, 4 Wallace, 2. 

We have had more than 125 years of judicial ‘‘treason” not only in one, but in three 
great lines, and none of the traitors have ever been hung. 

The first great judicial treason (“the exercise of jurisdiction which was not given’’) 
was the nullifying of laws or their execution. As a /egal fact, all such laws remained in full 
force and effect. The refusal of the courts to enforce them constituted a cancellation, re- 
vocation and termination of their tenure of office, which is held during ‘‘good behavior’ 
only, and “‘treason to the constitution” can not be said to be “good behavior.” Hence 
all federal judges who have committed such acts of “‘treason’’ are illegally holding office, 
all their acts are null and void, and the president should announce, and enforce their 
self termination of official life. 

Federal judges eagerly seized upon the Fourteenth Amendment to bolster up their 
treasonable stealing of the people’s sovereignty. That is what usurping power means, 
plain stealing, with malice aforethought. Does that amendment give the courts any 
added power? In Ex parte Virginia, 100 U. S., the Supreme Court has answered that 
question. ‘The Fourteenth Amendment declares that the Congress shall have power 
to enforce the provisions of the article.” 

“The judicial power of the general government is not authorized to enforce the pro- 
hibitions, or to declare void any action of a state. It is the power of Congress which has 
been enlarged, Congress is authorized to enforce the prohibitions.” That is and always 
has been the law. Any decision or action contrary to it has been “treason,” and the 
judge or judges who acted otherwise were traitors who ought to have been hung. This 
decision was in accordance with the action of the constitutional convention giving ‘‘Con- 
gress power to negative all state laws countervening the articles of union.” 

Both the Swiss and French people were compelled to make their judges go way 
back and sit down where they belonged. The French constitution of 1791 prohibited the 
suspending of laws or their execution by judges, declaring it to be extra judicial and illegal. 
Such is the law of France today. 

Code Judicial Power, 83. 

John Marshall as counsel in Ware vs. Hylton (3 Dallas, 2), said: “The judicial 
authority can have no right to question the validity of any law; unless such a jurisdiction 
is expressly given by the constitution.’’ Marshall never contended that it was so given. 

The second great judicial “treason” was the denial of the right of trial by jury, for 
which forty-four judges were hung in one year in England a thousand years ago, but for 
which none have been hung in this great and supposedly free country. In a constitutional 
government, “‘one of the people by the people,” as Lincoln expressed it, there can be no 
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exercise of arbitrary power, hence no legal decision can be rendered upon the life, property 
or rights of any person in any manner whatsoever without the verdict of a jury unless con- 
sented to by those acted upon. This includes injunctions and so-called contempt of court, 
and all judges who have committed such acts of treason were traitors who ought to have 
been hung. 

What is contempt of court? It is a criminal action in which the accused has an 
“inalienable” right to trial by jury. 

In 1840 in the case of Stuart vs. The People, 3 Scomman, 395, an Illinois judge 
acting upon the divine right of English judges sought to sentence a writer for the then 
Chicago American for contempt upon what was purely a personal matter. In reviewing 
the case the Supreme Court said: 

“The proceeding against a party for contempt is in the nature of a criminal proceed- 
ing.” 

“‘Contempts are direct or constructive. Into this vortex of constructive contempts 
have been drawn, by the British courts, many acts which have no tendency to obstruct 
justice, but rather to wound the feelings or offend the personal dignity of the judge.” 

‘The superior courts at Westminster were originally carved out of the one Supreme 
Court where it is said the King in person dispenses justice; and their power of com- 
mitting for contempt was an emanation of the royal authority; (divine right) for any con- 
tempt of the court would be a contempt of the sovereign.” 

“The theory of government requiring royalty and its courts to be invested with an 
imaginary perfection which forbids questions or discussion, is diametrically opposed 
to our theory of popular government, in which the utmost latitude and freedom in dis- 
cussion of business affecting the public and the conduct of those who fill positions of 
public trust, that is consistent with truth, is not only allowable, but essential to the 
public welfare.” 

This case is the cornerstone of contempt law in this state. It was followed by Story 
vs. The People in 79 Ills., 45, where it was sought to crucify Story of the Chicago Times 
for criticizing a grand jury. 

To return to the main case, the courts at Westminster were the only ones considered 
to have power to punish for contempt, because only there was the king (divine right) 
considered present. 

It required the great world war to destroy the divine right of kings treason. Will 
it require a revolution to destroy the ‘divine right”’ of judges to rule the American 
people without their consent? 

Magna Carta not only outlawed all chancery courts without juries, but compelled 
King John to undo what his chancery judges had done, and in case he could not make 
restitution then he was compelled to compensate. Sections 50 and 52. 

Section 61 ordered twenty-five barons to judge when Magna Carta had been violated, 
and to compel King John or his courts to redress the wrongs, using force of arms if neces- 
sary. The third great judicial treason was the creation and enforcement of the fellow serv- 
ant rule, which was made possible, by judicial treason to the right of trial by jury. This 
invasion and violation of those human rights that are under the jurisdiction of the 
Almighty, constitutes treason to God, to the human family, and to those “inalienable 
rights’”’ of the Declaration of Independence, “‘life, liberty and happiness,” with which 
‘all men are endowed by their Creator.” 

‘‘Human life and human limbs are property.”” In their God-given health and strength 
they constitute the greatest asset of the nation. Their destruction or injury by or through 
others creates a state and national, as well as a personal Joss that demands compensa- 
tion. Profiting by such destruction or injury is ‘‘treason”’ to state and nation. 

Sedgwick, Statutory and Constitutional Law, page 200, informs us “that the juris- 
diction or method of procedure in all our superior courts is formed on usurpation and 
sustained by fiction.” 

The fellow servant rule proves it. It was conceived in and born of judicial “treason.” 

The prophetic mind, great wisdom and patriotism of James Madison, the “Father of 
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our national constitution” foresaw these treasons and sought to prevent them with his 
specific restrictions upon the power of the Supreme Court, but only the death penalty 
will prevent them. 

“Mr. Madison, the most careful statesman of the convention was strongly biased in 
favor of enumerating and defining the powers to be granted.” 

Bancroft History of the Constitution of the United States, 217. 

In the Forty-eighth Federalist, Mr. Madison speaking of the enforcement of con- 

stitutional limitations, said: 

“It will not be denied that power is of an encroaching nature and that it ought to be 
effectively restrained from passing the limit assigned to it. Will it be sufficient to mark 
with precision the boundaries of these departments in the constitution of the government 
and to trust to these parchment barriers against the encroaching spirit of power? This is 
the security which appears to have been principally relied on by the compilers of most 
of the American Constitutions. But experience assures us that the efficiency of the provi- 
sion has been greatly overrated. 

“In the state of Pennsylvania the right of trial by jury has been violated, and powers 
assumed which had not been delegated.” 

“The conclusion which I am warranted in drawing from these observations is that 
a mere demarcation on parchment of the constitutional limits, is mot a sufficient guard 
against those encroachments which lead to a tyrannical concentration of all the powers of 
government in the same hands.” 

“Only the death penalty will prevent that judicial “treason” which has concentrated 

_ them all in the hands of the courts. The people must have the initiative and referendum 
to undo their treason.” 

“For the popular government that makes account to be of any standing, must 
make sure in the first place of the appeal to the people. Wherefore the right of supreme 
judicature in the people, without which there can be mo such thing as popular govern- 
ment.” 

Harrington, Oceana (1656), 155, 158. 

In his notes on the state of Virginia, 195, Thomas Jefferson said: 

“An elective despotism was not the government we fought for, but one in which no 
one could transcend their legal limits without being effectively restrained. But no barrier 
was provided.” 

Switzerland is the .only country in the world where there is “government of the 
people, by the people;” in the United States, state and national, it is by “judicial trea- 
son,” and we are the only people in the world who permit such government. The peop'e 
must retain the judicial power in their own hands, delegating it only to the chosen jurors 
in each case, and prohibiting its use by the presiding official of any court unless all par- 
ties to an action shall request him to so act, and thus confer the power. 

In 1911, the writer drafted proposed additions to amendments numbers 7 and 11 of 
the constitution of the United States, to preserve the right of trial by jury, and to pre- 
vent federal courts interfering with state laws and courts as they have been doing since 
their foundation. I wrote a brief of 100 pages in support of the additions, had it published 
at my own expense and sent a copy to the governor of each state, to senators and represen- 
tatives from Chicago and to three presidents. 

It also contains a draft for a commerce commission of one member from each state to 
control intra as well as inter-state business. I am sending you a copy of this brief, about 
the last I have of it. 

Severa! years ago I compiled a similar work for publication under the title of “Judi- 
cial Treason to Constitutional Limitations,” which covers the entire field but in par- 
ticular the three treasons I have named herein. I do not know when I will be able to secure 
its publication and general distribution. ‘The former without the latter would be useless. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) CHARLES H. RosINson. 





Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of principles.— Emerson. 





Keport of the Legislative Committee 


( - taitation too of constructive 
legislation has been postponed until 
the reactionary members of Congress 

enact the legislation they promised, to 

secure their election in 1920. In fact they 
are being prodded by the contributors to 
their election. Just after the holidays it 
was noticed that certain members, fearful 
of the results of the next election, were 
beginning to weaken on some of the legis- 
lation desired by the big interests. There- 
fore, they were served with notice that not 

a dollar would be contributed to their 

campaign funds this year. 

One of the ultimatums served on the 
members who were growing faint hearted 
was signed by Mr. William H. Barr, Presi- 
dent of the National Founders’ Assoc ation. 
In it he stated: 


An election is coming next November. The en- 
tire House of Representatives will be re-elected, and 
also one-third of the Senate. The Republican and the 
Democratic orators will be demanding the re-election 
of most of the present members, and campaign treas- 
urers will be passing the hat. Let us now serve 
notice to the bagmen of both parties that industry 
will not contribute to a party leadership which is 
incapable of controlling its own members and which 
has a dominating element flatly antagonistic to in- 
dustry. Every manufacturer should serve notice on 
his local leader, whether Democrat or Republican, 
that until industry is treated fairly, and until the 
domination of agriculture is eliminated, until the 
bonus bill wrecking crew has been subdued, and 
until all classes are on a parity before Congress, there 
will be no contributions for political purposes. 
Men and women in industry, whether as employers 
or employes, have been contributing to political par- 
ties for many years. Let us now see what the effect 
will be of a refusal to pay political collections, the 
money so saved to be used to protect industry from 
the politicians who are using those very collections 
to set up a class government in Washington. 


This had a magical effect on certain sena- 


tors and representatives. ‘There is no doubt 
of this for Mr. Barr on May 4 modified 
the original ultimatum by saying in a weekly 
letter to the members of that organization: 


Those who are asked to contribute to political 
parties or to the campaign funds of individual 
candidates should not make a hard and fast rule of 
“no contributions.” . In the case of indi- 
vidual candidates there should be a disposition to 
subscribe when the candidate is of a character that 
should have the approval of thinking men. . 

It is only where a party has obviously surrendered 
to a particular class that the blanket discrimina- 
tion must be leveled. It remains for 
every man who is appealed to for campaign contri- 
butions to determine whether in withholding contri- 


butions he is punishing the enemies of business or 
whether he is merely punishing the few in the party 
who are antagonistic to business, and who are 
equally antagonistic to the party leaders with which 
they appear to be affiliated. 


According to the program those who 
have been weak in their support of sump- 
tuary legislation now show a disposition to 
carry out their pledges. This can be seen in 
the proposal to railroad the ship subsidy 
and the sales tax legislation, two of the 
most reactionary measures that could be 
devised. 

Labor has no money to influence legisla- 
tion either by contributing to campaign 
funds or to lose by playing poker with those 
who control legislation. It must appeal to 
the voters to lay aside partisanship and 
selfish interests and vote for men who will 
be true to the people. Therefore, it is a long 
road and a rocky road that beneficial 
legislation has to travel before it- secures 
enough support to become laws. 

This is especially true of reclamation 
legislation which would be of the greatest 
benefit to the nation as it would give almost 
immediate employment to many thousands. 
But the edict has gone forth that neither 
Congress or the government will do any- 
thing to relieve unemployment. Therefore 
any legislation having for its purpose the 
bettering of the economic conditions of the 
millions of idle is thrown on the legislative 
shelf and permitted to remain there with 
no intention of its consideration. 


Ship Subsidy 


The Executive Councl of the American 
Federation of Labor at its session, beginning 
May 10, considered the ship subsidy bill 
and made a careful analysis of its provisions. 
It was found to be most inimical to the 
interests of the people. A resolution was 
adopted and sent to the Joint Committee 
on Commerce and Marine and Fisheries 
of the House and Senate. We are advised 
this resolution will be published in this 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Mr. A. D. Lasker, head of the largest 
advertising agency in the United States 
and chairman of the Shipping Board, has 
been selected to pave the way through 
Congress for the ship subsidy bill. He is 
handling the measure in the same way he 
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would handle the sale of a job lot of shoes 
or other articles of commerce. He has told 
the members of Congress that it is not 
necessary for them to know anything 
about it; that the President wants it, and 
that is sufficient. He has endeavored to 
secure the support of labor, but could give 
no satisfactory reason why the wage earners 
should give their approval to anything that 
would be detrimental to Labor and the 
people. 


Immigration 


The 3 per cent immigration law has been 
extended to June 30, 1924. A bill had been 
passed in the House providing for its expira- 
tion on June 30, 1923. As the next session 
of Congress adjourns March 4, 1923, and 
only appropriation bills are likely to be 
considered, it was thought it would be 
impossible to secure an absolute restriction 
law. Therefore President Gompers wrote to 
each member of the immigration committee 
of the Senate, pointing out the dangers if 
the 3 per cent law was not extended to 
1924, which would give Congress plenty of 
time to enact a proper immigration law. 
In his letter to the members of the com- 
mittee President Gompers pointed out 
three plans for the restriction of immigra- 
tion. These were: Absolute restriction, the 
3 per cent law to be made permanent or 
that it be extended to June 30, 1924. 

The immigration question in the next 
decade will be one of the greatest issues 
before the American people. Therefore 
every effort should be made to keep the 
dangers in the question before our people 
and members of Congress. 


Retirement 


H. R. 11212, by Representative Fair- 
field, and S. 3493, by Senator Sterling, are 
companion bills providing for the protec- 
tion of employes of the government in their 
retirement benefits if discharged after sixty 
years of age and having been employed 
fifteen years. Representative Fairfield sub- 
mitted a resolution providing for its imme- 
diate consideration. Representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and of other 
organizations interested have urged mem- 
bers of the committee on rules to act upon 
the resolution of Representative Fairfield 
as soon as possible. 
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Sales Tax 


The attempt to keep the sales tax con- 
tinually before the people in order, by 
attrition, to remove the obstacles to its 
adoption proved unavailing. Therefore the 
word has gone forth to the publicity agents 
that they must ignore the term“ sales tax” 
and keep before the people as much as 
possible the term “‘bonus tax.’’ Its sponsors 
now hope to place it in the soldiers’ bonus 
bill. Officials of the American Legion, how- 
ever, have declared that the soldiers are 
against the sales tax. But notwithstanding 
this it is believed by those who wish to relieve 
the well-to-do of taxation that it can be 
forced through as a “bonus tax.” 


Panama Canal Zone Employes 


H. R. 10646, providing for the restoration 
to the employes of the Panama Canal Zone of 
conditions taken away by order of Secretary 
Denby, is being opposed by Chairman 
Winslow of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Repeated 
requests that hearings be given have been 
refused. Finally Chairman Winslow offered 
to permit W. C. Hushings, representing the 
Canal Zone employes, to appear before a 
few members of the committee in a star 
chamber session to explain the provisions 
of the bill. Mr. Hushings refused to agree 
to this. Then Chairman Winslow said that 
some day he would call an open hearing, 
but up to May 20 he had taken no action. 


Department of Labor 


Mr. Walter F. Brown, chairman of the 
committee on reorganization of govern- 
mental departments, has made his report 
to the President and the latter is now 
endeavoring to harmonize the members of 
the cabinet with the changes it is proposed 
to make. While three members of the 
Senate and three members of the House 
comprise the committee they were not taken 
into the confidence of Mr. Brown. However, 
after he had submitted a report to the 
President the latter called the members of 
the committee to the White House for a 
conference. Mr. Brown, who was imported 
from Toledo, Ohio, where he has been a 
political boss, to reorganize the government 
departments, has- recommended a depart- 
ment of welfare. So far as known it will be 
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composed of education, public health and 
veterans’ relief divisions, The Children’s 
Bureau and Naturalization Bureau are to 
be taken from the Department of Labor. 
It also has been tentatively decided to add 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, but this may be changed. All the 
governmental bureaus pertaining to soldiers 
will be incorporated in the new department. 
The war and navy departments are to be 
united under the name of the Department 
of National Defense. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor maintains that the De- 
partment of Labor should not be weakened 
in any way by the transfer of a single 
division to any other department. 


Naturalization 


A companion bill to H. R. 10861, by 
Representative Johnson of Washington, 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Shortridge. It is known as S. 3403. 
This is a most dangerous measure. It 
provides that all immigrants shall register 
each year. In the event that they do any- 
thing objectionable to some judge they can 
be deported. For instance, should they 
cease work to compel employers to pay 
adequate wages the proposed law could 
be used to deport them. If they had been 
naturalized their citizenship could be taken 
away and they could be deported. Only a 
few days ago a judge in Pittsburgh refused to 
naturalize a number of miners because, he 
said, they were on strike. The bill is the 
outgrowth of the sentiment it has been 
endeavored to create in favor of a law 
compelling all residents in the United 
States to file their finger prints with the 
Department of Justice. The bill should be 
defeated and every effort made for its 
defeat. 


Coolie Labor for Hawaii 


Agents of the Hawaiian sugar planters 
are again becoming active in their efforts to 
have the coolie bill considered by the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. Senator 
Dillingham is said to be in favor of the bill. 
Whether his friendship for the measure is 
influenced by his regard for the sugar plant- 
ers or for Mr. Walter Dillingham, chairman 
of the so-called labor emergency committee 
of Hawaii, a relative, has not yet been 
determined. Some of the senators believe 


that the matter will not be brought up 
until after election. They claim that 
Senator New’s declaration in favor of 
admitting 50,000 Chinese to Hawaii had 
much to do with his defeat in the recent 
primaries. Therefore the success of the 
coolie bill may depend upon the result 
of the elections. 


Labor and Farmers Protected 


Through the watchfulness of Repre- 
sentative John I. Nolan of California a 
scheme of the reactionaries to eliminate 
from the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Justice the clause prohibiting the 
use of any of the funds for the prosecution 
of Labor and the farmers under the anti- 
trust act was prevented. When the bill 
was submitted to the House for action it 
was discovered that the exemption clause 
had been omitted. Representative Johnson 
of Kentucky presented an amendment to 
include the exemption clause in the bill. 
It was defeated. A few days later Repre- 
sentative Nolan delivered a scathing de- 
nunciation of the members of the House 
for their defeat of the Johnson amendment. 
The exemption clause was again submitted 
and adopted by a vote of 102 yeas to 56 
nays. 


Protection for Railway Men 


S. 3532, by Senator Robinson, for the 
protection of persons employed on railway 
baggage and express cars provides that after 
July 1, 1925, the cars used for transporting 
baggage and express in interstate commerce 
shall be of such construction of steel or 
equally indestructible material. They must 
be heated, lighted and kept in sanitary con- 
dition by the railroad companies under 
penalty of a fine not to exceed $500. 


Making Railroad Travel Safe 


H. R. 10030, by Representative Bland 
of Indiana, to promote the safety of em- 
ployes and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to provide for the 
inspection of bridges and tracks of such 
common carriers, is being held up in the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Chairman Winslow of that 
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committee has been appealed to time and 
again to give a hearing on the bill. The 
legislative representatives of the transporta- 
tion brotherhoods are very much exercised 
over their failure to secure a_ hearing. 
The bill provides for the appointment of 
inspectors who will compel the repairing 
of bridges and tracks. It seems impossible 
to awaken the members of Congress to the 
necessity for such legislation. As all legis- 
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lation for the safety of mine workers was 
only secured after some great disaster, it 
is believed that the same sacrifices by 
railway employes must be made to bring 
Congress to its senses. 
W. C. RoBERTs, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
EDGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Committee, 
American Federation of Labor. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


July 1, Chicago, Ill., American Federation of 


Teachers. 


July 3-15, Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 


July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 


July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 


July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 


July 17, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Stero- 
typers & Electrotypers’ Union. 


August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 


August 14-20, Chicago, Ill., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A. 


September 11, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 


September 11, Tulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 


Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 


Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 


Sept. 11, Minn., International 


Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 


Minneapolis, 


Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 


Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 


Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 


of America. 


Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 


of America, 


Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., International 


Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 


October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 


Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 


Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Worker 
of America, 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shitman.—We have 131 local unions with 
a total membership of 8,515. Twenty-seven per 
cent of our organization is unemployed. Confer- 
ences will be held in July, 1922. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—We now have 92 local unions 
with a total membership of 6,000. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving slowly. Wages, hours 
and working conditions are the same as in the year 
1921, as our local unions are not requesting in- 
creases but merely asking for the renewal of agree- 
ments. Organizing work is being conducted in 
several large cities but progress is slow as the 
employers notify the workers that if they join the 
union they must give up their positions. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots 


J. H. Pruett—We now have 43 local unions with 
a total membership of 4,016. Sixty per cent of our 
organization is unempioyed. There have been no 
strikes or lockouts. As yet there has been no 
improvement in the state of employment. 


Metal Engravers 


Geo. D. Kess——We now have 5 local unions with 
a total membership of 137. State of employment 
is good. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have 5 local unions with a total 
membership of 369. All our members are working. 
State of employment is good. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have 38 local unions with 
a total membership of 2,600. One death occurred 
in our ranks, resulting in an expenditure of $1,000. 
State of employment is poor and is not improving. 
We are contemplating conference for revision of 
working rules with management. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have 7 local unions with a 
total membership of 258. State of employment is 
poor. 

Upholsterers 


Wm. Kohn.—During the past month there has 
been an increase of over 200 members to our ranks. 
The 300 members in New York City were victorious 
as the result of a strike against reduction of wages 


that lasted 7 months. The old rate of wages is to 
continue for another year. Strike benefits were 
paid that enabled the workers to keep their homes 
supplied with all the needs. State of employment 
is fair and is improving. The Medina local union 
is still on strike against reduction in wages. Oakland 
and San Francisco members are preparing to re- 
ceive an increase in wages. We are contemplating 
a general organizing drive in Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Providence. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Paul D. Trammell: 

The Eastharn Foundry Company has hired 28 
pipe shop men. There are some merchants here 
who buy union-made goods exclusively. 


ARIZONA 


Douglas—Chas. T. Franc’s: 

For more than a year there has been little work 
here. Five hundred smelters have been given 
employment. There has been some improvement 
in the building trades. Our union men demand 
the union label. 

Lowell_—Phil J. Donahue: 

The mining forces have been increased. Ex- 
perienced miners are in demand. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Matt Lewis: 

a are preparing to operate trains on the 
M. & N. A. railroad again. The non-union shop 
mov ement is being fought hard in this city. All union 
members are urged to demand union-made goods when 


they buy. 
CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro.—J. C. Blair: 

Workers have been laid off in the repair shops 
only. Some new work on the harbor has opened 
up. Agitation is being carried on and stores are 
being visited to promote the use of union-labeled 


goods. 
COLORADO 


Denver.—J. C. Bulger: 

Approximately 10,000 have been laid off in the 
coal mines. The building trades have reemployed 
some of the men that were laid off. Some new road 
work has opened up. The local union of metal 
polishers was reorganized. 

Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

The typographical union has signed up a new 
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wage scale on all Denver newspapers for $42 for 
day and $44 for night work, the working day being 
7 hours. The cigar factories have hired about 350 
additional workers. A general strike exists in the 
coal mines. A building boom is on. The new West 
League baseball park, costing $40,000 is being 
built entirely by union labor. Our label league is 
advocating strongly the use of union-labeled goods 
and union cards. A federal employes’ union is 
under way at Fort Lyon. 

Greeley —W. H. Gardner: 

The building trades are showing marked activity. 
No establishments have laid off workers here. 

Leadville —Alf. Pomeroy: 

The wages of the miners have been cut 50 cents 
per day. Mining and smelting are our chief indus- 


tries. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Rochelle—Edward P. Cotter: 
Several new buildings are being put up and 
additional workers hired. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

There are many unemployed as yet, but Atlanta 
is starting on a building boom which, it is hoped, 
will give work to many. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello—E. L. Yeamans: 
There has been quite an increase in the member- 
ship of all locals here. We are progressing. 


ILLINOIS 


Bushnell—Elmer V. Hays: 

One barber shop was organized. Now, every 
shop in town is a union shop. 

Chicago.—Mary Haney: 

Women working as drapery seamstresses, carpet 
and shade sewers, and lamp shade makers have 
been organized into Local No. 112, upholstery 
workers. 

Decatur.—Ernest La Rosa: 

Staleys’ starch works have closed down. Some 
new building has opened up. Some city paving is 
soon to be started. Our label league is at work to 





promote the use of union-made products. A bill 
posters’ organization has recently been formed. ¥%.g 

Murphysboro.—Thomas Murphy: 

About 75 per cent of the men here are out of 
work. We have a committee appointed to take 
care of the union label work. The mines have 
closed down. 

Springfield—R. E. W oodmansee: 

Workers have been laid off in the coal mines 
only. Union labels are being pushed. The building 
trades are all busy. At the election held April 4, 
though there were a number of candidates for 
membership on the school board, organized labor's 
candidate, R. E. Woodmansee, was reelected. 
Luther O. German, secretary of the Federation of 
Labor, was elected member of the board of super- 
visors. At the primaries held April 11, Senator 
John A. Wheeler, the father of the state constabulary 
bill, was defeated for renomination by Earl B. 
Searcy, a member of the general assembly, whose 
labor record was endorsed by President Walker of 
the State Federation and other labor officials. 
Dr. E. B. Rogers, a delegate to the Springfield 
Federation of Labor, was nominated by the aid of 
organized labor and he defeated Jacob Frisch, a 
member of the general assembly for several terms, 
who has never been friendly to union labor bills. 
The trade unionists of this vicinity have made a 
good start in the non-partisan campaign and will 
be fairly organized by the November election, to 
boost labor’s friends and defeat labor’s enemies. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—O. J. Schmalz: 

We are still fighting the non-union shop move- 
ment. All establishments are working only part 
time. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Two hundred additional workers have been hired 
in the Haynes auto factory. A committee from the 
central body is working to advance the use of union- 
made products. 

IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

All the building crafts and the street railway em- 
ployes have been forced to accept a reduction in 
wages. The Ford auto company has put on about 
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400 men who were laid off last fall. Considerable 


“building is under way. 
KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

The railroads have hired additional workers. 
Agitation is being carried on to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. The railway trackmen of 
America, with offices in this city, have recently 
been organized. Organized labor has elected its 
candidate for mayor of the city. 

Pittsburg —Harry Miller: 

Conditions of work are fairly good. All the 
building crafts are employing more workers. We 
urge that all our members demand union-labeled 
goods when buying. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville-—J. V. Poag: 

The tobacco factories have laid off some workers. 
Some new road work has opened up. We are de- 
manding the union label on purchases. 

Madisonville-—S. J. Watson: 

Additional workers have been put on in the coal 
mines. The coal mines have a union agreement. 
They are signed up to April 1, 1923. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Conditions are about the same. Some state road 
work has opened up with wages of $2 per day. 
There is some increase in building. Good work is 
being done to promote the use of union-made goods. 

Portland —Edw. C. Donahue: 

The building trades are very busy. Our com- 
mittee is doing all possible to promote the demand 
for union-made goods. A federal union of employes 
of the U. S. custom house was organized. 

Woodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 

Additional employes have been hired in the 
paper mill and in the saw mill. Good work is being 
done to increase the demand for union-made 


goods. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manchester.—Geo. J. Norie: 

All the building trades are working full time and 
one printing establishment is also working the 
44-hour week. The regular spring work has opened 
up. The printing company has hired additional 
employes. 

Plymouth——Chas. H. Smith: 

Carpentry is picking up. The Plymouth Cordage 
Company has made a 10 per cent cut in wages and 
has established a working week of 48 hours instead 
of 40. There is a demand for union-labeled goods. 





MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—A. A. Poole: 

The general outlook here is encouraging. Em- 
ployment has increased some in the iron and 
building industries. A greater per cent of organized 
workers have been employed with less reduction 
in wages than those who are unorganized. Organiza- 
tion work has been kept up and many unions have 
been able to build up their membership in most 
cases where unemployment at first broke their 
ranks. Engineers No. 5 suffered severely through 
the general slump and the strike, but are regaining 
the lost ground as fast as possible. Efforts to 
establish company unions have met with failure. 
Engineers No. 5 determine the result of label 
agitation by trading where the committees recom- 
mend and they now secure union-labeled goods in 
stores that never before handled them. The Detroit 
F. of L. has initiated an amendment to the city 
charter providing for a sprinkler system for all 
schools and is a much needed equipment for the 
now very inadequately provided fire protection 
in our schools. 

Lansing—Wm. U. Longley: 

Many of the automobile works are increasing 
their forces and are working full time. We elected 
our mayor from the ranks of organized labor and 
have a working majority in the council. The 
carpenters’ local union is taking in new members. 

River Rouge-——Walter Thompson: 

The structural iron works and other establish- 
ments have hired additional employes. Everything 
possible is being done to promote the demand for 
union-made g 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis——Albert Brown: 

Building work is opening up, also sewer work. 
The railroads are putting on laborers. All organiza- 
tions are asking for union-labeled goods and more 
stores are handling them. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg —A. W. Blackwell: 

House building is increasing here every day and 
every carpenter and painter is busy. The American 
pickle and canning factory has opened up. The 
council has an active committee working to promote 
the demand for union-made goods and we are 


getting results. 
MISSOURI 


Macon.—F. T. Hall: 

The journeymen barbers of Macon County have 
organized and they have secured a shorter workday. 
The mines in this district are closed. We urge that 
all union members demand union-made goods. 
There are a great many men unemployed. 













































NEBRASKA 


Cmaha.—William B. Daly: 

The railroad has laid off workers. ‘Additional 
workers have been hired in the building trades. 
We are working to increase the demand for union- 
labeled goods. A new lodge of the railway clerks 
was recently organized. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Franklin.—L,. H. Douphinett: 

Times are hard here. We have been on strike 
since May 1, 1921, in the paper mill and we have 
put up a good fight. We are going to stay out 
another year if things are not settled. About 40 
thousand are on strike in New Hampshire. 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

The Scott and William establishment is now 
running full time whereas they were working only 
4 days a week. A great deal of outside carpenters’ 
work has opened up. We are constantly boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Portsmouth.—Walter N. Meloon: 

Some building has opened up. There is much 
unemployment here. Wages are being maintained 
though they are higher than in the surrounding 
territory. We are steadily agitating for the use 
of union-labeled goods. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson.—H. LL. Vanderveld: 

Practically every plant here has laid off workers. 
Some farm work has opened up. We are boosting 
the use of union-labeled goods. A new local union 
of jute mill workers was organized by the textile 


organizers. 
NEW MEXICO 


Clovis —M. W. Lynch: 

Committees are visiting all stores in the interest 
of the union label and progress is reported. The 
New Mexico National Guards were mobilized and 
sent to Gallup, center of the coal fields. The mayor 
said there was no need for them and that he had 
not requested them. 


NEW YORK 


Rochester —W. W. Campbell: 

There have been improvements in the building 
trades, the glass bottle trade and the kodak industry. 
Quite a few establishments have hired additional 
workers. Employes have been laid off, however, 
in the shoe factories and clothing factories. Re- 
pairing and building of roads has opened up. The 
firms employing united shoe workers are not 
signing new scale and the men are idle during 
negotiations. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 

The Newport Shipbuilding Company has laid 
off about 500 workers. Some construction work has 
opened up, employing building tradesmen. The 
labor movement is taking on new life as business 
appears to improve. The union label league and 
the labor press are doing their best to promote the 
use of union-made goods. 
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Look for the Dutch Boy 


For a good many 
ears, the Dutch Boy 
rade Mark has been 

a guarantee of High- 

est Quality. 


White-Lead 
Linseed Oil 
Flatting Oil 
Red-Lead 
Bearing Metals 
Solder 


National Lead Co. 


New York Boston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland St. Louis Chicago San Francisco 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 




















NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo.—E. J. Jensen: 

Forces have been increased in the building 
trades. We have an active committee at work 
promoting the use of union-labeled goods. The 
firemen’s and oilers’ local union has been reorgan- 
ized. 


Mandan.—Henry Meyers: 

Railroad workers on the N. P. system have been 
laid off. Road work has begun on the approach of 
the new bridge that crosses the Missouri river and 
connects the cities of Mandan and Bismarck. 
A lignite briquette plant is to be built in the near 
future. We are working to promote the use of 
union-labeled goods. The teamsters and chauffeurs 
are being organized. 


OHIO 


Alliance-—Thomas H. Nichols: 

The Alliance Machine Steel Casting Company 
is at present working full time. The International 
Furniture Company is considering locating here. 
We were forced to compel the contractors here to 
respect the 8-hour law on highways and public 
buildings. We have a committee doing good work 
to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


Bridgeport.—C. E. Bartlebaugh: 
New employes have been hired to work in the 
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glass houses. There has been a general laying off 
of workers. A committee is working to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods 

Dayton.—Edwin Jones: 

The National Cash Register Company has laid 
off several hundred workers. Many establishments 
have hired additional men. Much building work 
is under way and a promising season is looked for. 
Many jobs are offered by the employment agency, 
but for a wage of 20 and 25 cents an hour and the 
job lasting only for a day or two. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

The central labor union has a label committee 
actively at work. Workers have been laid off in the 
Erie shops. The Marion Service Company has 
taken over railroad shops. The Marion chamber of 
commerce wants labor organizations to take out 
membership. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

Two or three tobacco warehouses have hired 
additional workers. The new sewer system is 
about one-half completed. Constant agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 


Sandusky.—Albert W. Wobser: 

We have a non-partisan committee appointed 
and we are working jointly with the trainmen in 
the hope of having the organizations not affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. lined up so that we can defeat 
our enemies and elect our friends. There is a de- 
mand for the bakers’ union label. We are urging 
our members to demand union-labeled goods when 
they buy. 


OKLAHOMA 


Henryetta.—E. Jordan: 

All miners are on strike. New work has opened 
up in the building trades and the men are working 
steadily. 

Lawton.—J. A. Verser: 

No establishments have laid off workers. We 
are looking forward to the organization of a union 
label league. A new local union of cooks and 
waiters was organized. 

Oklahoma City.—Victor S. Purdy 

Some activity is being shown “4 the building 
trades. Business in general is picking up. There 
has been an attempt to revive company unions in 
packing houses but the effort was not very success- 
ful. There was a strike of the stage hands at Enid; 
they won in a week. The culinary workers are on 
strike at Chickasha. The painters were locked out 
at Muskogee but won in a week. The painters in 
this city are on strike. Printing trades’ strike still 
exists here, in Tulsa and in Muskogee. The barbers 
at Henryetta won their strike in 3 days. The 
prospects are bright for labor ticket from governor 
down. carpenters and painters at Sulphur 
were organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Duquesne.—J. A. Z. Stauffer: 

The painters’ local union of McKeesport have 
signed up a new agreement for an 8-hour working 
day at $8 per day—the same as the agreement of 
last year. The Carnegie Steel Company has hired 
additional workers. Some home building is under 
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way. All the local unions are urging their members 
to demand union-labeled goods when purchasing. 


TENNESSEE 


Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Some new buildings are going up. All union men 
are getting more interested in the work to promote 
the use of union labels. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

At last we have had some good rains and the 
long drought seems to be ended. Many men will 
now go back to the farms. Business and work will 
revive with prospects of good crops. Our union 
label committee is advertising union-labeled goods 
and it is much easier to find union-made goods in 
the stores than it used to be. The recent hard- 
fought city election resulted in complete change 
in administration, made sure by solid union vote. 
We have a mayor and council who will be fair to 


organized labor. 
VERMONT 


Barre.—W. H. Eager. 

The granite manufacturers and quarry owners 
on April 1 declared for the non-union shop. This 
affects about 1,700 workers, but the men are 
determined to stand for the union principle until 
a different agreement is made and not one has 
returned to work under the non-union shop plan. 
It is believed that if the members stand firm they 
will win their fight. The retail clerks and merchants 
of Barre have signed the same agreement as existed 
last year so there will be no discord between them 
and their employers. The same applies to the 
carpenters, who are still receiving 90 cents per 
hour. The barbers also are governed by their 
agreement of last year. We have a union label 
committee from the central labor union which is 
doing good work by calling on retail trade. 


Bellows Falls ——A. W. Rocker: 

Some ef the paper companies have hired addi- 
tional employes. The paper makers are putting 
up a good fight in local plant of the International 
Paper Company. Some building is going on. Our 
central body has a committee working to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk.—J. C. Michaels: 

The Newport News Ship Building and Dry 
Dock Company has laid off about 2,000 workers. 
We have committees calling on stores boosting 
the use of union-made products. 


WASHINGTON 


Colfax.—C. H. Schoenberger: 

The iron works has laid off its men. The carpen- 
ters’ union is very weak. All the carpenters are 
leaving to go where there is work. 

Walla Walla.—l,. F. Clarke: 

The publishers of two daily papers have locked 
out all employes. Building tradesmen are all work- 
ing. A new reservoir and water work system is 
under way. Label committees are working hard 
to increase the demand for union-labeled goods. 





